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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUES. 1, Princes Gardens, Kensington, 

S.W.7. By direction of Executors. The 
Contents, including Old English and Decorative 
French Furniture; Jewels, Bronzes, Silver, China, 
Glass, Carpets and Curtains. Sale on Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 1lth and 12th. View day 
previously 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Catalogue 6d.— 
CURTIS & HENSON, Chartered Surveyors, 5, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


. R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 

APRIL 9th and 10th.—The ‘‘ Huskinson ” British 
Empire Collection, offered by order of Air 
Commodore P. Huskinson, C.B.E., and a 
Specialised Collection of Cape of Good Hope, etc. 

APRIL 16th and 17th.—A Fine Specialised 
Collection of Victoria, a valuable British 
Colonial Collection in 13 volumes (offered 
intact), and Rarities and Selections of British 
Empire countries, especially strong in 20- 
century issues. 

APRIL 23rd and 24th.—Another very fine British 
Empire Sale, containing Rarities and Selections 
of popular countries, notably Sierra Leone. 

APRIL 30th and MAY Ist.—An interesting 
General Sale, including fine early German 
States. 








H. R. HARMER 
The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer 
(Established over 50 years) 
39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
And at New York 
(Telephone: MAY fair 0218). 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints. 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries. 72. New 
Bona Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622 


4 PERSONAL ara 
OMFORTABLE VERY SMALL ARMCHAIR 
petit point or Aubusson tapestry) required 
with ears.—Please write: Mr. M., 59, New 
Cavendish Street, W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LWAYS WELL DRESSED — 
é COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments, Alterations, Repairs, 
Conversions, Cleaning, and/or Tailor-Pressing. 
Advice and estimate without obligation. Send 
NOW for early completion. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
«™ survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRTUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, 
. the only firm dealing 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all 
untries. Large and small colle 
or improved to suit all 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
RTISTIC DECORATIONS 
required at your town flat when the restric- 
tions are removed, so consult now. — DAVID 
WOODACE& SON, LTD.. Builders and Decorators, 
39-40, Radnor Mews, Hyde Park, London, W.2. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
- Fur Crusade leaflets which also tel) how to 
kill domestic animals and poultry humanely, 
with comments on our own and Jewish slaughter 
methods —MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, Wappen- 
ham, Towcester. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
99, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
D* ATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetie and 
wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
iychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 








WITHOUT 
Overcoats, 


LTD., the first and still 
exclusively in 
ages and all 
tions designed 
purposes. Especially 


and repairs will be 
i 


details trom 
Winchest 
IAMONDS, “JEWE GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, A AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, gently required for 
Export. Highest cash pri The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0621 
F' RS. Good Furs 
repairs and remodels; 
RALLI FURS, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 
H ANDBAGS. Let us have your 
repair. Highest craftsmanship 
charges Cre dile bags a speciality. Post o1 
call for free estimate.—RE-MAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road. Knights- 
bridge, S.W.3 
INITATURES._ Treasured Memories 
Ext itely painted from any photozraph 
from 3 “a Old miniatures perfectly restored 
VAL E RIE SERRES. 79a, Marine’ Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Aut DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details Id. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO 
(M chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Plece, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273, Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC, 


bought and sold Also 
finest workmanship 
House, 235, Regent 
Mayfair 2325 6 

handbags for 
Moderate 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. 


(Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘*‘ Coronet ”’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38'40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
$.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 
HEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: “A 
bottle of rum, please.’’ You may get a nasty 
shock. Always demand *‘ OLD CHARLIE,” the 
Finest Jamaica. 
JILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities). Mayfair 2511-2512. 
ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list. 
JACK BARCLAY, LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 
OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal 
enriched with a valuable wheat malt and will 
keep for months (if necessary). Bread made with 
this flour has a definite health value and regular 
users for years past are delighted with it. Send 
5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instruc- 
tions, recipes, etc., carriage paid.—DR. MAC'S 
FLOUR CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 


LIVESTOCK 


RMY-TRAINED BLACK LABRADOR DOG, 
pedigree, 3'. years, for highest bidder.— 
LANGFORD, By-the- Way, Highdown Way, 
Ferring, Sussex. 
OLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES by Stubbings 
Golden Lucius ex Sherrydan Psyche. 10 
Guineas.—BROWN, Sheilings, Wonersh, Surrey. 
UARANTEED LAYING PULLETS, 63; to 7 
months. Approval. Accredited; 37/6 
delivered. Black Leghorn x Rhode, White Leg- 
horn x Rhode, Legbars.—SPEARING, Shamba 
Farm, Abinger, Surrey. 
OWER BROS. offer you Cattle, Pigs, Poultry 
and Appliances. Catalogue and price list on 
request.—GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, Brain- 
tree, Essex. 
- beaaaetel GRANULATED, 176 cwt. (approx.), 
arriage paid. OYSTER SHELL CRUSHED, 
25 - cwt., carriage paid. PARROT FOOD, 5 pints, 
20'-. BUDGERIGAR SEED, 4 pints, 20 -. CANARY 
MIXTURE, 4 pints, 20 -. All post free.—ROTUNDA 
F OODS, South Street, Dorking, Surrey. 











ULLETS, PULLETS, PULLETS. Come and 
see our 6', months old at point of lay; if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. - FERNLANDS P.F., 
Chertsey. Tel.: Chertsey 3252. 
SHETLAND PONIES, all colours, 
\7 pets, from £20.—Write: No. 387, 
co., Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 
SPORTING DOG BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham 
‘TASLe POULTRY, best white fleshed, heavy 
breed, 5 weeks old cockerels for easy home 
fattening. (No heat required). 5/- each. Also 
5 weeks old pullets R.ILR. x L.S. best Accredited 
stock, 76 each. Carriage paid, live delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with order.— 
STUART, Framlingham, Suffolk. 
ICTRESS.”’ Beautiful pedigree Black 
Labrador (splendid condition), 11 months. 
Obedient, used to children, ideal companion. 
Retrieves game or rabbits to hand. Joy to own. 
Registered parents. 25 Guineas, approval. 
GOLDFINCH.” Lovely pedigree Golden Re- 
triever bitch, 3 months. Obedient, retrieves to 
hand perfectly. 15 Guineas, approval. ** FREE- 
DOM.” Handsome pedigree Golden Cocker Spaniel 
(dog), 4 months. Parents registered; ideal com- 
panion or sport. 12 Guineas, approval.—S. G. 
HALLETT. Breach Farm Kennels, Charlton 
Adam, Taunton. 


as children’s 
KEITH AND 





WANTED 


OPY of “* BIRDS OF THE 
ander.—Box 733. 


OCEAN,” by Alex- 


wanted; any quantities. 
Road, London, 


OLDFISH, golden orfe, 
—PARBURY, 12 Fairfax 
N.W.6. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St. COVENT GARDEN W.C.2. 
ATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
(America). Copies wanted. Will any sub- 
scriber sell after use ?—Box 735. 
URQUOISE, Garnet, precious and _ semi- 
precious, Marcasite and Paste Jewellery, also 
Silver Cigarette Cases in any condition wanted. 
Top prices paid, register parcels to ABBIS 
TRADERS LTD.,2, Gt. Pulteney St., London, W.1. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


Subject to Government Restrictions 


€& =NTLEWOMAN as Companion Help. 
3 able, congenial, country post. Separate 
quarters, bathroom, sitting room. Share duties 
two children, school age. Ability drive car 
advantage. Generous salary. Other staff em- 
ployed.—MRS. ENGLAND, Woodlands, Tong 
Shifnal, Shropshire. 


Comfort- 


LISLAND, BODMIN. A guest house with 
every comfort in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall. From 5 guineas.—MR. AND 
MRS. WEST, Tregaddick. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 
(CPowse BOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 

American Bar. 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, 
ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
“* A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
~LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
salmon fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘Handotel.” 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone N No.: sie 15. 
IDHURST. SSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 
A{ID-WALES. Few Guests received at old 
country house, situated amid gorgeous 
mountain scenery; several miles salmon and 
trout fishing in Dovey Valley; rough shooting. 
Every c omfort. —THE BURY, Mallwyd, Merioneth 
XJORTH (DEVON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman's 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—CAPTAIN CARLTON, 
Brookfield, Bickington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 
ELLA PARK HOTEL, Calderbridge, West 
Cumberland. Tudor Manor House of charm 
and character in lovely setting. Mild climate, 
near lakes, fells and sea: fishing, riding, golfing 
nearby. Home comforts, good food and supple beds. 


Ss? RATFORD-ON-AVON 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL 
Interesting theatre programme and concerts. 
“Your Grace is welcome to our town and us.— 
Pericles.”’ 
Sus ~ NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR H AL L HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Be xhill or Battle. Terms from 5 5 gns. 


‘THE MACHRIE, ISLE OF ISLAY 
The House of Welcome 
On Atlantic Coast. Licensed. 28 Bedrooms. 
Home Farm. Unique Golfing Holiday. Excellent 
Sands and Bathing. Trout Fishing. Inclusive 
terms, 25/- per day. Daily Air and Sea Services. 
Brochure. Port Ellen 10 
HE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
Facing the sea and due South, with all the up-to- 
date amenities to make your stay enjoyable. 
Visitors are advised to make early 
reservations. 
A LEADING SOUTH COAST HOTEL 
4 /ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
[X/INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL, In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel.31 


S.W.l. 
SUSSEX. 








GARDENING 


OTOR AND HAND LAWN MOWE RS Ww anted. 

nd particulars and price required to DALE, 
& CO.. $1, Little Albany Street, London, 
Motor Mower Specialists. Mowers over- 
repaired, exchanged. 





JONE 
N.W.1, 
hauled, 





FOR SALE 


NCIENT SILVER—a collection of fine old 

Georgian Table Silver for disposal, also 
period pepper casters, salt-cellars, candlesticks, 
salvers, sauce-boats, etc. All in splendid state 
and with good marks. Reasonable prices. I am 
willing to send anything for inspection.—LT.- 
COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, 
Rochester *Phone: Chatham 3160. 


TTRACTIVE PRE- FABRICATED 10-roomed 

Timber House. Dismantled ready for dis- 
patch. £1,375. Send for details.—D. MCMASTER 
AND CO., Bures, Suffolk. 





gr 


FOR SALE 


BLUARDS TABLES, full size. Sc veral reo) 
ditioned models now available; Particuly 
on request.—W. JELKS & SONS, |.Tp, (Ese 
1835), 263-275, Holloway Road, Londo... N.7, 7. 
North 2747 (10 lines). =o 
FUR BARGAINS. A fine Kolins 
Bradleys; also good quality Coa 
furriers in Mink, Nutria, Persian La: 
Baby Seal, Musquash, Skunk, Er: 
Fox, Beaver Lamb, etc., etc. Ma 
W.X. fittings in stock offered. Sub‘ 
unsold. Call.—RAILWAY LOST 
(Sales Dept.), 41-42 Parliament Stre: 
ster, S.W.1. 
ENTLEMAN’S WRIST WATCH 
water and shock proof, sweep ce 
hand, steel, superior, perfect, £18. R 
matic Table/Desk Lighter, superior, 
Travelling Clock, 8-day, multi jew 
case, perfect, £14. New Rolls Raz 
complete, £6. Silver Hall-marked Ci 
(14), modern, perfect, £6. Automati 
Pencil, new, £2/10/-. All superior ar 
COLNBROOK, 53, Gloucester Gns, r Gns, Ba: 
AND-SPINNING WHEEL; rare 
complete; beautiful ornament; 
£12.—Write: No. 386, KEITH & CO., 
Agents, Edinburgh. 








’ Coat 5 


by expe; 
» Squirre 





OMES AND GARDENS.” D year 
Offers.—50, Castellan Avenue, mford 
OURNALS OF THE ROYAL AGRI: /LTURS 
SOCIETY from 1839 to 1943. Th: set of 14 
books complete in portable bookca:., 9 ft. : 
3ft.2ins. Offers invited by T. CHETT 5, “Gre; 
lands,’’ Caversham, Reading. 
ADY’S BLACK CALF RIDING Bi a 
trees, 6-6's. 10 Guineas. High-c\ass Shox 
6-6'., 5-6 Guineas pair. Men’s evening and ott 
Suits; average build and height. Wai «rproofs 
Box 832, HARRODS ADVERTISING AGENC 
S.W.1. - 
OVELY HAND-WOVEN ISLAND TWEED 
Pattern sent if stamped envelope enclosed 
MRS. STOBART, Knockbrex, Kirkcudbright. 
MEZZOTINT. Portrait of Sir John Sinclair q 
Ulbster, by H. Macbeth Raeburn, R.A., aftd 
Sir Henry Raeburn. Fine signed impressi 
5 Guineas.—Box 736. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory fr 
any photograph, by an Exhibitor Roy 
Academy. Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C 
Northway Court, Ashchu. Glos. 
O COUPONS. Gent.’s Navy Suit, pr 
material; chest, 37'2 ins.; inside leg, 29 ir 
good condition. 7 Guineas. —Box 721. 
UTRIA COAT for SALE (small lady's § 
length 45 ins.); purchased Army and Na\ 
Stores. Beautiful skins. Plain style, roll c 
and turn back cuffs; very full wrap; needs o 
slight remodelling. Lined pale blue and 
pure silk satin brocade. Price £125; no offer 
May be seen Hendon by appointment.—Appli 
Box 722. 
ONY LAWN MOWER, 28-inch, Shanks’, ing 
condition, for sale, price £40.—WOOLI 
Osmanthorpe, Laleham, Middlesex. 
IUBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original etchin 
by Chas. H. Clarke at £1 1s. each. These mak 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval t 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Live 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
EAL SHETLAND SHEEPSKIN RUGs, w 
gold, cream and orange; approximat 
36 ins. by 26 ins.; price £55,- each, no coupor 
Well cured and finished, these luxurious rugs 
ideal for bedroom or sitting room. Hand-kn 
Fair Isle Berets, 16/-, no coupons. Fair Is 
Juliet Caps, 14- each, no coupons. Rea! Fair Is 
Gloves, 166 pair, 1 coupon, Plain Shetlar 
Woollen Gloves, 156 pair, 1 coupon per pa 
Fair Isle tartan effect Scarf and Beret Sets, 4 
per set, 1 coupon. Gent.’s all-over 
Sleeveless Pullovers, 939, 6 coupo 
Shetland Shawls, approximately 54 in 
price 65/-, 4 coupons. Hand-knitt« 
Socks, 7/- per pair, 2coupons. Hand-! 
wool Golf Hose, 18,6 pair, 2coupons. Hi: 
all-wool Shooting Stockings, 20/- pai! 
Satisfaction guaranteed or cash al 
refunded. — THE HEBRIDEAN 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbe« 
Hebrides, Scotland. 
HEEPSKINS, beautifully cured, as 
all colours. £5 each.—Write: 
KEITH & CO., Advertising Agents, E 
*TAMPS. Colonial Pictorial, etc.; 
approval at %d. each.—CHEES! 
Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
INCHESTER CARAVAN, 15 ft., 
berths, gas cooking and ligh 
model, £595; 45 other Caravans in 5 
terms arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. 
Gladstone 2234. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





Farm MANAGER or position of ‘Tru 


married (50). Life practical and 
experience in every branch of agric 
estate repairs. All soils, croppings; 
records, Government returns, etc. 
judge and breeder of pedigree stock; 
knowledge. First-class references.—E 


EAD GARDENER, all-round ¢ 
desires post. Exempt. Cottage 
Excellent references.—F. REEVES, T! 
Easthorpe Lodge, Bottesford, Notts. 
ESIDENT AGENT. Life experience 
estate including forestry. Pedigre« 
Cattle. Modern machinery. Accounts. 
Age 47. Graduate Agri. Science Cantab. 


COP! 





« COUNTRY LIFE” 





For Sale 


OUNTRY LIFE,”’ 1942; 47 copies; 13 cot 

plete; 1944 complete. Best offer for: \ hy@ 
or for lot secures. Carriage paid.—WA )RSIL 
Drayton, St. Leonard, Oxon. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 534. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCVII. No. 2515 MARCH 30, 1945 


201h-Century_ Studios 


MISS HANNAH JOHNS 


Miss Hannah Johns is the second daughter of the late Mr. Ernest Stanley Johns and of Mrs. Osborne 


Samuel, Eversholt, Bedfordshire, and step-daughter of the late Reverend Osborne Samuel. Her 


engagement to Captain W. Allan Custance Baker, Royal Signals, second son of Mr. Allan Custance 
Baker (late British Adviser, Kelantan, Malay States) and Mrs. Custance Baker (Barbara Baker), of Wye, 
Kent, has just been announced 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W<2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 








¢ 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
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BOMBING RANGES OR NATIONAL 
PARKS ? 


KEPORT just issued by the House of 
Commons Select Committee on National 
Expenditure shows that the area of 
‘and requisitioned by Government 
Departments now amounts to little short of a 
million acres. Something much more forcible 
than pious hopes on the part of the public and 
amicable conferences with the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, will be required before 
the Service Departments can be induced to 
abandon their claims to retain the greater part 
of the commons and open spaces requisitioned 
by them since 1939. The sudden appearance of 
the Requisitioned Land Bill sounded the alarm 
for those who have had experience of bureau- 
cratic acquisitiveness and bureaucratic powers 
of resistance, but it is the constant stream of 
regarding purchases and preparations 
coming from the more remote and beautiful 
parts of the country that marks this as an 
issue of the first magnitude so far as the 
welfare of the community is concerned. 

The large areas of common land which 
intelligent planners have been waiting for 
many years to see used as a basis for a system 
of National Parks fill the bill to perfection. 
They are generally remote, almost invariably 
beautiful and being of little agricultural value 
have escaped the attentions of the old-time 
enclosers. Perhaps we should blame these 
historical factors and not an apparently perverse 
delight in despoiling the public whenever we 
hear that this or that Department has decided 
to hold on to another famous beauty spot or to 
close another recreational area which is wanted 
to make the backh. .e of a National Park. As it 
is, Bodmin Moor, with its unmatched upland 
scenery and scheduled archawological sites, is 
only the latest of a long series of vandalistic 
proposals, sponsored by the “lands Division ”’ 
of some Service Department. It would be 
instructive to obtain some reliable figures with 


news 


regard to the mushroom expansion of these 
Government land agencies during the’ war. 
Phose who know the Civil Service know that 


unless drastic action is taken they will shrink 
with corresponding slowness, and that so long as 
excuses can be found for preserving the statis 
jo it will be retained. The Departments have 
their excuses to hand. They have already 
impressed the Select Committee with “‘the 
difficulty confronting them in reaching decisions 
on their post-war requirements in the absence 
of any direction by the Government on wie 
strength and organisation of the defence forces 
required after the war,”’ and that is a difficulty 
which can probably be indefinitely prolonged. 
We cannot, however, see the people of this 
country submitting tamely to the successive loss 
of the finest parts of Pembrokeshire, of the 
Hampshire coast, of the Isle of Purbeck, of 
the Devon and Cornish moors, and of much that 
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is beautiful and accessible in the Lake District. 
They are much more likely to take the view ot 
the gentleman who asks why the moorlands of 
North Germany should not be used for bombing 
practice. 

Most of these open spaces were requis - 
tioned under the Defence Act of 1842, and it 
is important to remember that that Act was 
passed for essential defence purposes only. All 
that is necessary to put it into effect is the 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
concerned and the signatures of two magistrates. 
That is all very well in times of emergency. It 
is certainly not the kind of legal machinery the 
country will submit to in times of peace ; it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that our 
Service Departments, to put it plainly, are 
using the war as an excuse for depriving the 
public of rights which at any other time they 
would not dare to challenge. It is to be hoped 
that Parliament will quickly and firmly put 
them in their place, and at the same time 
remove the temptations of that obsolete and 
dangerous Act of 1842. 


PASCAL MOON 
ITH garden windows open to the Spring, 
I lay last night and saw a lovely thing : 
The Pascal Moon, gold as the sun on high, 
Rode faiy and ageless through a silver sky; 
As on this very night so long ago 
She shone on old Jerusalem to show 
lhat other garden and its olive trees 
And all its unvegarded agonies : 
Lighting three derelict crosses on a hill 
Outside the City when the crowd was still; 
Did her bright silver touch the guarded Tomb 
Which held so strange a mystery in its gloom 2 
Or, at the awful Dawn of Easter Day, 
Light Him Who greeted Mary on her way ? 
ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDs. 


RAMBLERS AND GAME 

NOTHER aspect of public rights is raised 
A by the Ramblers’ Association’s claim that 
grouse shooting and deer stalking ‘‘should take 
second place to the health and recreation of the 
majority’ on uncultivated moorland. Access to 
mountains has been a thorny subject ever since 
1888, when Mr., afterwards Lord, Bryce intro- 
duced the first Bill with this title, which reached 
the Statute Book in 1940, but subject to such 
limiting amendments that its original supporters 
finally opposed it. The 1940 Act does not in 
fact give access to mountains but enables 
application to be made to the Minister of Agri- 
culture for leave of access to specified areas at 
specified seasons, making the applicant respon- 
sible for seeing that these limitations are 
observed and rendering their non-observance an 
act of trespass. The need for giving first place 
to public recreation where a conflict of interests 
arises would be more generally agreed if the 
Ramblers’ Association was less categorical in 
asserting that the public has a primordial right 
to wander at will over all uncultivated moorland 
and forest— a point of common law by no means 
certain. During the past century the preseiva- 
tion of game has itself come to be a form of 
cultivation, making much previously valueless 
land relatively productive both of income and 
food. The difficulty is that, with such a sensitive 
‘“crop”’ as grouse or deer, the mere presence of 
human beings within a wide circumference, 
unless moving with intimate knowledge of the 
ground, may eventually lead to its failure 
altogether, either by causing game to move 
elsewhere, discouraging breeding, or interfering 
(unwittingly) with its harvesting, in a drive 
or stalk. Ramblers tend not to admit this, 
but unless their right of access is accompanied 
by some acknowledgment of the rights of the 
species (that preceded both ramblers and land- 
owners) te freedom from disturbance, they will 
gradually die out. Which would be a pity. 


WOMEN ON THE FARM 

HOUGH the vexed question of awarding 

gratuities to the Women’s Land Army 
does not depend upon it, the suggestion that 
after the war every facility for agricultural 
training shall be given to the women who have 
served us so well during the production cam- 
paign stands or falls with the capacity of women 
for effective work on the farm in peace-time. 
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He would be a bold man who ventured to be 
outspoken on the subject as is Frances 1) 
son in the current issue of Agriculture. Ne 
to say she does not seek to belittle the 
which the W.L.A. has played, or to deny that 
there are exceptional women who can do arian’s 
work as well as a man. But she does say  uite 
candidly that women, on the whole, lac the 
one absolutely essential quality for every s) |leq 
job on the farm—strength. And whei she 
comes to ask, and answer, the question Vill 
women want to work on the land?”’ she b {|y 
returns the answer “No.” There is cl rly 
room for disagreement here, and one co wt 
forget that long before the war women ad 
proved themselves successful and efficient th 
in the dairy and in horticulture. Indeec. he 
sune issue of Agriculture contains a ver in 


as 


nald 
dless 
part 


teresting interview wich a successful ( sh 
woman horticulturist who describes ie 
opportunities of happiness and success 4 


women in horticulture. 


“ TRADITUM EST” 


a H E’D steal the cross off a donkey's ba 
The denunciation recalls the qu ont 
fancy that the donkey acquired his wit: ors 
stripes (which, with the black line down the 
back, form a cross) on the first Palm Sunday 
Will old superstitions of this kind retain 1 icir 
traditional currency in the countryside in an 
age of radio and better education? Enlighten- 
ment is to be welcomed but some of the fables 
merit record before they are lost. How “ local”’ 
is the notion (sometimes credited to the Cots 
wolds) that the death watch beetle was once a 
beautiful butterfly but suffered metamorphosis 
for mocking the Saviour by fluttering in his 
face on Good Friday ? Still, it is said, the beetle 
seeks by haunting churches to recover its lost 
grace. In the same class is the belief that the 
plaintive lapwings are possessed by the souls 
of those Jews who gloated over the Crucifixion, 
Storks .and swallows, however, have been 
claimed as birds of good omen because they were 
sorrowful watchers. The red breast of the robin 
(which to this day enjoys a peculiar immunity 
from human interference) and the crossed 
mandibles of the crossbill were both held ol 
old to have been acquired while their owners 
were trying to remove the nails from the Cross 
Mistletoe has been parasitic ever since its 
damnation for having, when a healthy tree, 
provided the wood for the Cross: but, according 
to another superstition, the trembling of the 
aspen’s leaves i; caused by the perpetual horror 
that it performed that guilty service. [ven 
now the Breton peasants refuse to cat 
blackberries—because they believe that tlic 
crown of thorns was plaited from brambles 


A DIGEST OF DORSET 


S part of that process of self determina ‘ion 
by every community of its planned fu 


eC, 


noticed here last week regarding Guild: ord, 
Mr. Geoffrey Clark has sketched Dorset’s | acc 
in the national picture, for that cou: \y> 
Planning and Education Committee. His teu 
pages similatly state the fact that plannii ; !s 
not a game for experts only, but for © ery 


inhabitant, including the schools. Dorset’s ase 
to be regarded as neither an urban nor re ea 
tional, but a primarily agricultural socie! | 
applicable to many other counties, thous — to 
none perhaps so distinctively. The import nee 
to the nation as a whole of the agricul! we! 
countryside’s way of life lies in the con.il it) 
and equilibrium with which it redresses thie 
less stable urban mentality, dyspeptic ith 
novelties. But for Dorset to resolve to re: ail 
a predominantly agricultural society woulc not 
exclude urban or recreational influences, alr idy 
firmly established, nor the need for pla ed 
development. But that development w_ uli 
be directed to further its chosen destiny, 10 
as development usually means, industri 5” 
and suburbanityv. It would aim at ma !)s 
Dorset 100 per cent. efficient as an agricult ral 
society, with suitable industries strengthe: ing 
local economy, and the inspiring landscapeas the 


background. In fact the programme fo: all 
agricultural county is just as urgent ind 


constructive as that for a con-urbation, bul 
diametrically opposite—as it should be. 
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J: A. Bi timble 


SOUTH WALES 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


REMARK in a recent Note ofa salmon 

sinking to the bottom after being shot 

by a shot-gun has brought a letter from 

a correspondent who states that 
freshly-killed fish do not sink, but float. As the 
writer is an angler of considerable experience 
| cannot think how it is he has spent so much 
of his life on bank and boat without discovering 
that both salmon and trout when dead usually 
travel to the bottom very quickly and in a most 
disconcerting manner, though I am not disput- 
ing that after some days, when putrefaction 
sets in, they come to the surface again. | 
suppose there is nothing to equal the celerity 
and dexterity with which the beautiful 2-lb, 
trout, when being washed in the river to display 
his lovely figure and colouring, will slip through 
the hands and, with nicely-timed _ glides, 
swerves and swoops, will evade the grasping 
fingers and go to the bottom, from which one 
may, or may not, be able to raise him with the 
landing-net. 


* * 
* 


HAVE obtained many demonstrations of 

this lamentable fact during my fishing life, 
and I suppose what has really fixed the matter 
in my mind indelibly is a terrible tragedy which 
occurred on Lough Melvin some years ago. We 
were rowing back to the Garrison end after a 
long and quite exceptional day spent drifting 
down the Leitrim shore when the wind, water 
d weather had been just right from the cast 
the first fly, so that along the burden boards 
the boat lay some thirty trout of that degree 
excellence which only those from Lough 
‘vin attain. Two-thirds of the catch were 

black, brown and silver sonaghan of the 
‘p water, all about the one pound mark “‘ wid 
t an ounce between them,’’ and the other 
ird the rather flamboyant crimson and gold 
laroo of the shallows, one or two of which 
juld have turned the scale at 24% lb. It was 
vasket of trout such as occurs but rarely in 
: lifetime of any fisherman and, judging from 
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results of recent years, [am beginning to wonder 
if such catches will ever happen again. 

Some great brain—either that of the other 
rod or my own—evolved the idea that the fish 
would look brighter and fresher if washed, and 
so the whole catch was placed in the boat’s big 
landing-net and put over the side into the 





water. There came a heartrending scream, 
“The net’s broken—-full speed astern; back 
water; hold her up!’’ But the boat was 


moving rapidly, and. by the time she had been 
brought round and back to the site of the 
disaster, all that could be seen of that wonderful 
basket of trout was some thirty streaks of silver 
spiralling gracefully five fathoms deep in the 
peaty water, with another five fathoms to go. 
It was one of those fishing tragedies about 
which one may say without exaggeration that 
“life was never the same again.”’ 
* - * 
INCE writing the above I have cross- 
examined several brother anglers on the 
question as to whether dead salmon and trout 
sink or float if returned to the water, and none 
of them would seem to be very certain on the 
point. One quoted a case of a very poisonous 
effluent being allowed to flow into his stream 
from a factory and recounted how he had seen 
scores of his trout, which had only just died, 
floating down with the current, and not one 
of them so far as he could see sank to the 
bottom. He also told another story of a fine 
Itchen trout, which fell into the water after 
being knocked on the head, and which floated 
obligingly until retrieved with the landing-net. 
I do not propose to recant everything that 
I have written, as the loss of that Melvin bag 


lives vividly in my memory when other episodes 
concerning fish are blurred and unreliable. I 
think possibly the explanation is that the float- 
ing or sinking of dead trout depends on whether 
its air bladders have been squeezed and 
damaged so as to force the air out of them, or 
not. In nine cases out of ten, when the hook 
has been driven well home as it is almost invari- 
ably with the very lively and forthcoming 
Lough Melvin trout, one takes a firm grip of 
the body to detach the hook, and in these cases 
the fish will sink. On those other occasions— 
and how often they occur—when one finds the 
fly has come away immediately the trout is 
lifted up in the landing-net the bladders contain 
their full quota of air, and these fish will float 
if returned to the water; and the same of course 
applies to trout which have been poisoned. 


* * 
* 


INCE the early days of the inauguration of 
S poultry funds in the fox-hunting world 
Hunt secretaries have been in the habit of 
complaining that the fox never by any chance 
takes an old or middle-aged hen, as the birds 
for which a claim is made are invariably pure- 
bred laying pullets—in other words the highest 
priced stock to be found on the poultry farm. 
The imputation is obvious, but I think in many 
cases is unjust, as no one ever accuses the fox 
of lack of judgment, and he or she is quite 
clever enough to show discrimination, and pick 
out the most edible of the birds. On two 
separate occasions I have had a flock of a 
dozen or so five-month-old birds attacked by a 
fox at night, and in one raid the full complement 
of seven pullets were all killed and six cockerels 
left untouched, while in the second five pullets 
were slain and six cockerels spared. I may 


mention that in those days a cockerel, particu- 
larly a Leghorn, had a very low market value, 
though I am not certain if even a fox can be 
credited with a knowledge of ruling prices. The 
point is that a pullet is a far more tender and 
flavourous bird than a cockerel of the same age, 
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but as the pullet is ordained for higher things 
than the dinner-table it is seldom one has the 
opportunity of reminding oneself of the fact. 


* * 
* 


T is not my intention to re-open the age-old 
dispute as to whether the Hunt poultry 
fund is abused or not, but to point out that, if 
a bereaved poultryman wishes to be dishonest 
and exploit his disaster, he can make more 
money by proving that the raid was carried 
out, not by a fox, but by two dogs belonging 
to different owners. According to a judgment 
given in a case recently in a Midland court if 
the plaintiff succeeds in proving that both dogs 
took part in the killing each defendant dog- 
owner is liable, not for half the damage as one 
would expect, but for all of it—-in other words 
the poultryman is compensated for double the 
number of birds that he has lost ! 


This may be the law, but it does not make 
sense, and the only way in which a dog-owner 
can get square is by allowing his dog to kill 
all the poultryman’s tame rabbits, if by any 
chance he should keep them. This, as has been 
proved by another recent decision in an Appeal 
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Court, is quite in order as the Dogs Act of 1906 
makes the dog-owner liable for the killing or 
injuring of domestic animals, a term which 
embraces poultry, but tame rabbits are not 
included under the definition ‘‘cattle.’’ So here 
the dog is held to be following his common 
instinct, and all is well for the dog and his 
owner. 
* * 
HILE on the topic of the law being a 
“hass’’ I might mention the impending 
fate of our village, or to be more exact town, 
common. This, like so many village greens, is 
in the heart of the town and bounded on three 
sides by houses, while on the fourth there is an 
arm of the river. For generations it has been 
regarded as one of the town’s open spaces: 
animals graze on it, children play on it, visiting 
circuses pitch their tents on it, and until recently 
the Home Guard paraded on it. The lord of 
the manor cannot fence it, or prevent the public 
from using it in any way, but it transpires, 
according to the laws governing common land, 
that he can extract gravel from it, and this he 
proposes to do. In other words, though the law 
prevents him from interfering with any of the 
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rights and free access to the common which the 
public possess, he is legally entitled to oblit rate 


it for all time as, owing to the whole area eing 
little more than six feet above the river | ve], 


there will be a deep lake instead of a vi lage 
green when the gravel extraction is compl. -ed, 
I have an idea that possibly our very ineffi ent 
laws regarding common land may require hat 
the area be levelled and the turf replaced, ter 
minerals have been extracted, but, as th js 
not the ‘‘Sudd”’ region of the Upper Nile, | js 
unlikely that sods of turf will flourish on -he 
surface of a pond six feet deep. 

As, however, our town is now surrou: ed 
on three sides by a chain of similar lagc 1g, 
owing to universal and indiscriminate gr el 
extraction, this will not matter so much < it 
might in other areas. It only remains nov or 
some landowner to discover that he may tig 
gravel from the main street for our tow: to 
call itself the Hampshire Venice, for the t <i- 
owners to sell their cars and buy gondc js, 
and for the inhabitants to learn to play he 
mandolin and guitar. What a pity it is that ur 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning as 
only the powers to plan. 


THE TURTLE IN A HOSTILE WORLD 












HERE are not fewer than 225 species 
of turtles and they are found in all 
countries and in their surrounding 
except in those areas where 
Winters are severe. They vary greatly in size. 


seas, 


Some of the smaller turtles when full-grown 
will scarcely cover your hand, whereas the 
marine leatherback turtle may have a shel! 
eight feet long and weigh three quarters of a 
ton. Even the leatherback, however, must 
take second place to a prehistoric turtle which, 
according to fossil remains, reached a length of 
12 ft. and probably weighed over a ton. 


The names turtle, terrapin and tortoise are 
used for different members of the order chelonia, 
but herpetologists are not agreed on how these 
names should be applied. Throughout this 
article I have therefore used the one word turtle 
to describe whatever chelonian I am writing 
about. 


Turtles are hatched from eggs, but they 
have several differences from those of birds. 


Most of them are elliptical and the shells are 
like parchment and can be dented permanently 
like old rubber balls. But the common snapping 
turtle lays an egg which is remarkably like a 


table-tennis ball, even 
to its ability to 
bounce when dropped 
on a hard surface ! 





The mortality 
rate among turtles, 
especially when young, 
is very high, but a 
compensating factor is 


the large number of 
eggs laid by a 
female. This applies 
chiefly to the sea 
turtles. Numbers 


vary greatly with the 
different species, but 
frequently three or 
four clutches of 20 or 


more eggs may be 
laid in a season. The green turtle has been 


proved to lay seven clutches at intervals of 
about two weeks with an average of about a 
hundred to a clutch. One turtle laid 176 eggs 
in one clutch. 

The actual laying of the eggs, although it 
occupies only an hour or so, is the most critical 
time in the female turtle’s life. The sea turtle 
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(Left) NORTHERN DIAMOND-BACK 
TERRAPIN 


(Below) YOUNG TROOST’S TURTLE 































































































on a beach or foreshore; the desert turtle in : 
sandy waste; the river species on a bank; ea: } 
digs out a nest, deposits the eggs, careful 
smoothes away traces of her toil and then, h 
duty to posterity done, leaves her eggs f 
ever. So intent is the female on this task th: 
even blows seldom divert her from her purpos:. 
The heat of the sun hatches the egg:. 
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(Right) YOUNG COMMON MUD TURTLE 
—VERY AGGRESSIVE FOR ITS SIZE 


(Below) A 50-LB. ALLIGATOR SNAPPING 
TU tTLE WHICH CAN CARRY A MAN 





Al.aough young turtles are equipped with an 
tooth similar to a baby bird, this does not 
ear to play so large a part in releasing them 
as does the rupturing of the shell due to the 
ta, id absorption of the water. Great as is the 
m.rtality of the young it would be still greater 
were it not for their remarkable ability to hide, 
an their no less remarkable independence of 
food, which prevents the necessity of their 
foraging far afield. Young turtles can live for 
months on the food absorbed by their digestive 
tracts while they were still in their eggs. 
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Once over the hazardous stage of infancy 
a turtle is in the running for a century or even 
a double century. Specimens of the common 
box turtle, whose shell rarely exceeds six inches, 
have still been alive after more than 
forty years in captivity, and there is 
reasonable evidence that some of them 
reach the century. 


According to Clifford H. Pope, to 
whose fine book Turtles of the U.S. 
and Canada (1939) I am indebted for 
some of the information in this 
article, the turtle positively known to 
have lived the longest survived at 
least one hundred and fifty-two years 
on Mauritius where it was accident- 
ally killed in 1918. Other authorities 
consider there is good evidence that 
an Aldabra turtle lived two hundred 
and fifty years and possibly longer. 
This turtle was mentioned in a docu- 
ment drawn up in 1810 as then being 
one hundred and fifty years old and 
it lived well into this century. It 
should be pointed out that size is not 
necessarily a true index of age. A 
large turtle in captivity was observed 
to increase its weight from 29 to 350 
pounds in seven years ! 


Turtles are very tenacious of life. 
aymond L. Ditmars tells of finding 
turtle, apparently in the best of 

icalth, whose healed shell showed 
sgns of having once been cut nearly 
two. A Blanding’s turtle, which is 
tle larger than a man’s hand, was 
ice found with its shell showing 
zns of having been crushed by a 
yrse. The carapace was smashed 
ywn an inch or more, yet was other- 
ise perfectly healed, and its owner 
@ speared quite normal. 
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Professor Roy L. Abbott says one of his pet 
snapping turtles, weighing about twenty pounds, 
endured the assaults of an eight-foot alligator 
which vigorously but vainly tried to crush it. 
But I do not think the largest and most powerful 
alligators would have much difficulty in over- 
coming such a small turtle, for the strong jaws 
of some alligators are said to crush the shells 
of even large turtles easily. 


Turtles have been frozen solid for twenty- 
four hours and vet have survived. They 
have been put in lethal chambers and gassed 
for an hour and emerged none the worse. 
Some species have been forcibly submerged in 
water for two and a half hours and when 
released have appeared to be quite normal. 
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Pope says : 
able to survive months without food even when normally active; 
lack of movement and the greatly slowed-up bodily processes 
during hibernation ensure survival on the available supply of 


NOTCHES OF 
TURTLE 
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“There is no danger of starvation for an animal 


fat. Nor does fear of suffocation disturb the sleeper’s dreams, 
because the small amount of oxygen required to keep the low 
fires burning is readily secured even in submerged mud or 
under water itself. It must be remembered that cold water 
holds more oxygen in solution than warm. 


‘Estivation, a state 
animation somewhat similar to hibernation, 
tides turtles and other animals over periods of 
dry heat.”’ 

A turtle’s main defence against a world 
which, on the whole, is very hostile is, of course, 
its shell. Safely ensconced in this strong-point 
it is safe from all but its strongest enemies. 
Incidentally, not all turtles have the traditional 
hard shell. There are several comparatively 
soft-shelled species. One of these found in 
Africa has a novel form of defence. The top of 
its shell is pliable and leathery. When disturbed 
the turtle takes refuge among shelving rocks, 
takes a deep breath, thus expanding the shell, 
and jams itself safely in its rock-bound hide-out. 

Although most turtles are well protected 
by their shelly covering the motto of some of 
them appears to be “The best defence is a 
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strong attack.”’ For such proverbially sluggish 
creatures the viciousness of some species is 
remarkable. The snapping turtle is well-named ; 
when aroused it will deliberately charge to the 
attack and should its powerful jaws clamp down 
on any part of its foe’s anatomy it will hang on 
with the tenacity of a bull-dog. This turtle’s 
angry lunges with its head sometimes are so 
energetic that, if it misses its object, its whole 
body is lifted from the ground. 

This action is not so unusual as it may 
sound, for there is another turtle, the ornate 
box turtle, which feeds on grasshoppers and has 
actually been seen to stretch its neck, jump and 
catch one in flight ! 

A word must be said here about the speed 
of turtles. Before the war a ‘‘ National Terrapin 
Derby”’ was held in the United States each year. 
Turtles were placed in the centre of a circle 
with a radius of 75 ft. The first turtle to cross 
the circumference was the winner. This form 
of racing was necessary because turtles could 
not be guaranteed to travel in the required 
direction. The average speed of the winner in 
these race meetings was about a foot per second 
or two-thirds of a mile an hour. 


While such a speed may be representative 
of a large number of turtles it is by no means 
an indication of the speed of the fastest species. 
Ihe spineless soft-shelled turtle can cover the 
ground so fast that some writers have averred 
that it can outrun aman. While this may well 
be an exaggeration, it gives some idea of this 
turtle’s surprising agility. 

In water this soft-shelled turtle is also very 
fast. Alvin R. Cahn says he has seen one of 
these turtles in a large tank pursue and catch 
a brook trout by sheer superior agility ! 
Neither turtle nor trout would be able to reach 
maximum speed in a tank—unless it was of ex- 
ceptional length and it should not, of course, 
be assumed that in open water the turtle could 
overtake a fish whose maximum speed is in the 
region of twenty miles an hour. The fastest 
turtles are almost certainly found among the 
marine species, which are much more adapted 
for swimming than any fresh-water species, 


A turtle has no true teeth, but a number 
of species have sharp serrations and projections 
yf the horny edges of the jaws and sometimes 
of the ridges inside the mouth. With these false 
teeth even a medium-sized turtle can sever a 
broomstick as easily as a donkey chops a carrot. 
Che map turtle, which weighs only three or four 
pounds, lives on molluscs, which means that it 
must be capable of easily crushing their tough 
shells. 

\n = 18-in.-long 


snapping turtle in the 
London Zoo 


once attacked its keeper and, 


MALE 


FLORIDA TURTLE, 


THE 
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grabbing the sole of his boot, tore it clean away 
from the upper. The alligator snapping turtle, 
which may weigh a hundred pounds, can bite 
lumps out of one-inch boards, or walk about 
without any appreciable effort with a man 
weighing considerably more than itself on its 
back. 

In controlled experiments 
exhibited surprising intelligence. 


turtles have 
In a famous 


series of experiments D. B. Casteel used 
tame turtles. They were faced with two 
boxes. If they entered one they received a 


mild electric shock and if the other they were 
rewarded with food. The boxes were variously 
decorated and Casteel ensured, by frequently 
shifting the boxes, that it was only by learning 
and remembering what the markings on the 
boxes meant that the turtles made their choices. 
By these experiments it was found that the 
turtles learned to discriminate between black 
vertical lines eight and two mm. wide. One 
exceptional turtle learned to distinguish between 
a box painted with black lines three mm. wide 
and another with lines only two mm. wide. 
When the tests were repeated after an interval 
of six weeks one turtle remembered perfectly 
and another, after an interval of twelve weeks, 
showed onlv a little falling off in accuracy. 


The common box turtle also appears to 
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TURTLE 

have a good memory. John T. Nichols says that 
he frequently dug for worms or shook cater- 
pillars from a tree growing in his turtles’ en 
closure. He found that they soon learned to 
associate either action with food and approached 
for the anticipated feast. Another man said 
his wood turtle learnt to beg for food by waving 
a leg or walking round in a circle. 


Turtles have given rise to one of the most 
unusual methods of angling practised anywhere 
in the world: fishing by means of captive 
remoras or sucking-fish. In particular the 


natives living on the shores of the Torres 
Strait, between Australia and New Guinea 


fish for turtles in this way. 


The remora has one of its dorsal fins 
modified to form a lamellated disc on the top 
of its head. With this sucker it attaches itself 
to sharks and other fish and travels with them, 
picking up scraps of food left over by its host. 
The natives capture a remora and make a 
hole at the base of the tail-fin. A long cord ts 
then inserted through the hole and tied. 


The natives then put to sea and wheii a 
turtle is sighted the remora, with cord attached, 
is thrown overboard. What follows has been 
well described by John Jardine, who sy} nt 
several years among the natives of this ara 
He says: 


The sucking-fish was put into the water. At fir‘ it 
swam lazily about, apparently recovering — }\ 
strength which it had lost by removal from its na_ iv 
element; but presently it swam slowly in the d 
tion of the turtle, till out of sight: in a very s rt 
time the line was rapidly carried out, there wa 
jerk, and the turtle was fast. The line was han «dl 
gently for two or three minutes, the steers: in 
causing the canoe to follow the course of the t: le 
with great dexterity. It was soon exhausted — 1 
hauled up to the canoe. It was a small tu © 
weighing a little under 40]b., but the sucking +) 
adhered so tenaciously to it, as to raise it fron 
ground, when held up by the tail, and this some 
after being taken out of the water. tcaee oe ( 
seen turtles weighing more than 100]b., which ‘ 
been taken in the manner described. 


Dr. E. W. Gudger, who wrote at lengt! »! 
this use of the remora in The American Natitic si 
for September-October, and November-Dec ) 
ber, 1919, considers from experiments wl: }! 
have been made that a fairly large remora, Y 
30 ins. long, is capable of exerting an adhe» e¢ 
force of between fiftv and a hundred pou 
As two hundred and fifty pound fish have b 
caught on lines with breaking strains un 7 
S0lb. it can readily be understood how t 0 
hundred and three hundred pound turtles ¢ 1 
be captured when once a remora has got a fi 0 
grip. 


(Lhe photographs illustrating this article « 
by Mark Mooney, Jr., Zoological Society 
Philadelphia.) 
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THE FUTURE OF TOPIARY 


“ UR trees rise in cones, globes and 
pyramids. We see the marks of the 
scissors on every plant and bush.”’ 

g Thus the Spectator, ever a lively 
critic of contemporary activities, in the early 
years of the eighteenth century. And, indeed, 

there was considerable reason for it; from a 

erac ‘ul fashion topiary had, in the reign of 

Will m and Mary, assumed the pitch of a 

srot. que craze. The effect in some quarters was 

pant mimic—regular collections of vegetable 
scul; ure, reducing the whole art to an absurdity. 

“Ad nand Eve in Yew,”’ scoffed the Guardian 

of same period, quoting from a sale cata- 

logu “St. George in Box; a green dragon and 
ap of giants.”’ 

early a century earlier Bacon himself had 
crit sed the craze that was even then sweeping 

Eng nd. ‘I for my part do not like images cut 

out juniper or other garden stuff: they be 

for  ildren,’’ he wrote in his famous essay on 


val is. 

Vhat of the future? The vears immediately 
pre eding the war saw a marked return to 
pop ‘arity of topiary in this country. There was 
ag wing appreciation of the charm, in more 
ten ered form, of the trimming of shrubs and 
he. os, as the increasing exhibits at London 
sho 3s gave evidence. There is nothing to 
sug ost that this pre-war interest will not be 
rev ed when hostilities cease. Even in 1939 the 
det .nd for shrubs greatly exceeded the home 
sup lv and many thousands of specimens were 
im; orted from the Continent. Here there must 
be difficulty for some time, as the majority 
can ° from Holland. 

It is not only the question of charm, but 
also that of its harmonisation with present-day 
surroundings which is likely to ensure the con- 
tinued popularity of topiary. Its formal lines 
and geometrical designs are in keeping with the 
severe note running through much of modern 
architecture. For small suburban “‘front’’ 
gardens, so many of them paved over, limited 
examples of topiary are ideal. Such artificial 


THE FAMOUS 
OLD TOPIARY 
GARDEN AT 
LEVENS HALL, 
WESTMORLAND 


Most of the forms 
into which yew or 
box ean be cut are 
to be found here, 
though there are few 


animal shapes. 


By GEOFFREY CLAYTON 


constructions as roof-gardens lend themselves 
admirably to the art. Again, an advantage 
appealing to many in these days of labour 
shortage and limited leisure is that, when once 
installed, the specimens call for minimum effort 
in upkeep. Twice-a-year trimming is all that is 
necessary and the trees are extremely hardy and 
immune from disease. 

Some argue that topiary treatment is 
against Nature; if this is so, then surely a clipped 
lawn, a formal bed—indeed, any restriction of 
natural growth must lie open to the same 
accusation, 

Many of the complaints are doubtless 
levelled against those who invariably exaggerate 
anything they tackle and overload their gardens 
out of all proportion to the size of them. At 
Nottingham there is a remarkable example of 
topiary in the shape of a life-sized horse, clipped 
from hawthorn bushes; but it is unlikely that 
the average garden of to-day would be able to 
support a specimen of this size. It must be 
remembered that topiary work stands out very 
prominently; thus considerable care is needed 
in the placing of specimens, and it is not a bad 
idea to make the first experiments with trees in 
tubs. Again, nothing looks worse than badly 
clipped or ill-shaped examples; on the other 
hand, yew archways, well-chosen shrubs in 
formal gardens and about pools can be highly 
attractive. 

The accepted materials for topiary work 
are box, holly, privet, hornbeam and, of course, 
the favourite yew, which has been described as the 
most beautiful natural evergreen of the western 
world. Irrespective of their age, box and yew 
transplant excellently and, being very hardy, 
stand up to the extremes of British weather. 

The diffident amateur usually prefers to 
buy his specimens ready-clipped, and in normal 
times he will find a wide choice of designs 
awaiting him—not only birds and such animals 
as squirrels, foxes and hounds, but he may 
indulge his fancy in spirals, balls, cones, pyra- 
mids and many other shapes. 


Some of the old specimens were most 
elaborate, one example showing, on a heavy 
square “ stage”’ of box, a man, completely hatted 
and costumed, prodding, with a long pole, a 
dancing bear, while behind him gambolled a 
dog. To-day, simple designs are more in keeping 
with modern ideas. Good specimens, of course, 
are not inexpensive, for they take many years to 
grow; a shaped box of some 3 feet in height is 
probably 20 years old. 

Those of more adventurous temperament 
find the growing of their own specimens rather 
fascinating and not so difficult as some might 
suppose. 

The small trees suitable for topiary are 
obtainable from those specialists who also stock 
the wire frames, superseding the older wooden 
‘“formers,’’ upon which the growing foliage is 
trained. Let your man know the design vou 
have in mind and he will choose the suitable 
tree; the ultimate pattern is usually decided in 
the first place by the natural shape of the 
growing shrub. 

The method is simple enough. The frame 
is placed in position when the bush has made 
good growth and the new shoots are accurately 
trained along the wires, which the compact 
foliage will quickly conceal. The possessor 
of a hedge of yew or box can add to its 
beauty by placing a frame upon the top. A 
few years may elapse before this is com- 
pletely covered, but the final result will be 
exceedingly effective. 

While holly is best clipped in June, mid- 
August to half way through September is the 
time for shrubs. Care must be taken with box, 
which is prone to damage by frost; and frost on 
designs with large horizontal surfaces may cause 
temporary setbacks. So it is well that specimens 
grown in tubs should be frequently turned to 
encourage density of growth. 

Watching the gradual shaping of specimens 
is fascinating; and there is every prospect that 
the future will see no lessening of interest in 
this charming art. 














ONE OF A SET OF MARGATE 
VIGNETTES (Length 1 inch) 


INCE Major A. G. Wade unearthed from 
a family scrap-book some examples of 
pictorial note-paper, published in Cor- 
respondence, August 18, 1944, many 

readers have kindly sent us further specimens. 

Some of these have been illustrated in Corre- 

spondence from time to time, but our temporary 

collection has by now assumed such a range 
that it is time to reproduce a representative 
selection and to draw some general conclusions 
on the origin, duration, and purpose of the vogue. 

It was evidently a fashionable innovation 
following upon the institution of the Penny Post 
in 1840. Significantly the earliest example 
submitted to us is dated 1841, and is hotly 
topical in subject, namely the burning of the 
Great Store House at the Tower of London on 
October 31 of that year. It is described as 
engraved and published by Crosland and Co., 
Fenchurch Street. Other early examples are 
Lincoln and Grasmere (published by Harwood, 
London), respectively 1841 and 1845. 

It is clear that the idea was the fore- 
runner of the picture post-card. This accounts 
for the predominance among the subjects of 
watering places, holiday resorts, and beauty 
spots. In one case the writer of a letter on 
August 31, 1860, leaves us in no doubt of the 
fact by marking the picture, in an original way, 
to indicate the exact place of her sojourn : 

The print at the top of my letter is a representation 

of Wellington Crescent where we lodged at Rams- 

gate. I have marked the house where we lodged 

with a x. 

The latest example received is a technically 

inferior representation, in colour, of the Mansion 

House, London, with the beginning of a letter 

in French dated Mercredi 6 Septembre 1874. 

By then non-pictorial post-cards were 
beginning to come into use, initiated by the 
Austrian Government in 1869. For many years 
official post-cards only were permitted, private 
cards at #he 14d. rate not being admitted in 
Britain till.1894. This was the origin of picture 
post-cards,. which, during the next decade, 
enjoyed an immense vogue. In 1899 the Daily 
News stated that ‘‘every method has been 
placed in the service of the picture post-card 
industry and much has been produced which 
in its artistic execution may lay claim to lasting 
value.” In 1900 an exhibition of picture post- 
cards was held in Paris containing 150,000 
examples. 

An interval would seem, therefore, to have 
elapsed between the decline in the note-paper 
vogue and its final eclipse by the picture post- 
card in the ‘nineties. This may be accounted 
for by its having become démodé, the exquisite 
steel engravings of the ‘fifties seeming old- 
fashioned, and by the practice having been 
vulgarised by commercial firms adopting it to 
illustrate their shop or factory on bill-heads. 


WELLINGTON CRESCENT, RAMSGATE 
(1860) 
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POLKANETTE. 


THE 


the Polka 


I LOVE. 


MANSION HOUSE, 
(1874) 


What a sweet dance is 





(Rock and Co.) 





LONDON 






ABBEY CRESCENT, TORQUAY 


(1865) 








ROYAL CRESCENT, B. 
(F. Curtis, Bath) 


Most of the examples that one remembe _ of 
this, now also nearly extinct, form of adver: ing 
give the impression of having been cri ely 
executed in the ’seventies or ’eighties— in 
the debased styles of those decades. 

Thus we have the rough limits of the 1 te- 
paper vogue as 1840-70. 

The headings of this period are, al: ost 
without exception, beautifully executed : eel 
engravings. In a majority of cases they . ere 
re-used from illustrated topographical bo.ks, 
such as J. P. Neale’s Views of Seats (first six 
volumes 1816-23, second series 1824-29), f:om 
which the plate of Sezincote,_ Gloucesters}ire, 
was taken. The precedent was evidently {ol- 
lowed in the making of special vignettes of 
country houses, since one of Felbrigg Hall, 
Norfolk, is dated July 4, 1856 (illustrated 
October 6, 1944), and a view in sepia of Ked- 
house, Ardee, Co. Louth, is dated 1854. This 
seems to be an amateur effort, since Mr. H. F. 
McClintock who sends it says that the drawing 
was by Lady Clermont (née Lady Louisa Butler), 
sister-in-law of Chichester Fortescue, Lord 
Carlingford, the then owner of Redhouse. The 
most enterprising publishers of note-paper were 
evidently Rock and Co. who numbered their 
plates. That of Felbrigg is No. 3166; Abbey 
Crescent, Torquay (1865), No. 5328. Another 
prolific publisher was J. Harwood, whose plates 
are dated from 1841. Local publishers joined 
in. The view of Royal Crescent, Bath, was pub- 
lished by F. Curtis, 4, Quiet Street, Bath; 
Beck of Leamington, Syckelmoore of Maidstone, 
and Percy of Margate, and no doubt many 
others, published paper with local views. The 
name of the artist is not generally given except 
when the plate was derived from a book. These 
comprise the finest examples technically and 
are often by leading men such as Pickering 
(Newby Bridge) or Thomas Allom (Watergate, 
Chester.) 

An entirely different line was exploited by 
the enterprising Messrs. Rock with a serie: of 
delightful vignettes appealing to tenderer se \t- 
ments than the topographical. There is a wiiole 
sequence for young ladies, with beautifully 
drawn groups representing the declension of 
love—‘‘T love,” ‘They love’’ (a mother \ ith 
children), ‘‘I have loved’’ (a grandmother « »n- 
soling a damsel); and another appealing to 1d 
parents, such as “ Polkanette,”’ ‘The ar 
children are home for the holidays,’’ and 4e 
return of the Prodigal Son. This latter 4s 
engraved by Newman and Barclay of Wai‘ og 
Street, London, and published by G. Ba’ °*s 
of Nottingham. Allied to these are two sh ts 
with embossed frame containing respective 4 
stanza by Milton entitled Devotedness, and he 
musical score of the Lancers Quadrilles (F ck 
and Co.). But with them we are passing bey id 
the scope of this note. C.F 


REDHOUSE, ARDEE, Co. LOUTH 
(1854) 
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LINCOLN. (J. and F. Harwood, 1841) THE TOWER OF LONDON. (Crosland and Co. 1841) 


NEWBY BRIDGE, G. PICKERING WATERGATE STREET. CHESTER. BY T. ALLOM 


BRIGHTON. (J. and F. Harwood) GRASMERE. (Harwood. 1845) 


£2ZINCOTE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, BY J. P. NEALE CHRISTCHURCH, OXFORD. (Harwood) 
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STON EASTON PARK, SOMERSET—II 


THE HOME OF COMMANDER BAYNTUN HIPPISLEY 


The mansion as tt now stands ts a late essay 

in the Palladian and Rococo manner of Kent 

and Ware, perhaps a product of the builders 
and stucco workers of 18th-century Bristol. 


By BRYAN LITTLE 


HE severe, symmetrical facade at 

Ston Easton (Fig. 1) conceals an 

interior the two sides of which do 

not correspond. The preservation of 
some of the old house, with one wall almost 
complete, and traces of the early work at the 
basement level of the south front, meant that 
a far roomier and more massive building lay 
behind the west side than to the east. Yet 
the interior, in the true Palladian tradition, 
is as Well balanced as its designers could make 
it, with the aid of false doors and cupboard 
doors where necessary. 


The plan centres as far as_ possible 
upon thei front hall (Fig. 2), the main rooms 
leading round it from one to another. In 
the hall is some furniture of the seventeenth 
century from the older house. An oak arm- 
chair is dated “sep 2, 1629” with the initials 
1. H. for John Hippisley. The house has no 
central staircase, but a smaller hall to the 
right of the entrance and with an enriched 
ceiling, contains the larger of the two that 
exist (ig. 6). It ascends to a long first-floor 
corridor which runs most of the house’s 


-THE APPROACH TO THE MAIN FRONT FROM THE S.E. 





length, past the rooms which look out from 
the main front. Two of its arches, with their 
beading and acanthus foliage, are shown in 
lig. 5 and make a dignified connection with 
the corridor on each side of the staircase head. 
The bedrooms, one with a pair of unusually 
spacious powdering cupboards, amply large 


enough for their present use as box rooms, are 
simple in design and ornament. Most of them 
face south and are delightfully light and airy 
thanks to the cream-coloured walls which the 
present owners substituted for the dark 
chocolate colour they found there. One small 
bedroom has an extra elegant overmantel in 
carved and painted wood (Fig. 10), reflecting 


the stvle of William Kent no less than does 
the main front. 

The entrance hall is the approach to the 
mahogany doors of the Saloon. Here is the 
glory of the house as was customary in the 
Palladian plan; one of many good cultural 
results of the Grand Tour, a clear consequence 


of Richard Hippisley-Coxe’s “foreign travel.” 

Here he could entertain his cultured political 
friends, like himself nurtured in the Classics 
and apt with their Virgilian and Horatian 
quotations. The room, the general aspect ol 
which is pictured in Fig. 3, is consciousl\ 
steeped in Classical civilisation. Over the man- 
telpiece, in a grisaille painting on canvas simu- 
lating the stone or stucco reliefs so much admired 
at the time, Apollo plays his lyre to the Muses, 
his discarded bow and quiver on the m«rble 
plaque of the fireplace below. At the other end 
(lig. 4) an adorned and pedimented niche st.:nds 
ready for some marble deity from Italy; a! ack 
nude that may have been part of the ori, inal 
fittings of the room was taken away in rc ent 
vears. The main door (Fig. 7), with its © rin- 
thian columns, pediment, wheat and vine cai ing 
along the frieze, and delicate ornament or the 
architrave, is a worthy entrance to this spa. 0us 
temple of Classical culture. Over all is the ine 
stucco ceiling, strongly of the Italian school :nd 
the best of many ceilings that are the »* ost 
distinguished adornment of the house. An © 1a- 
mented oval border surrounds the eagl ot 
Jupiter, issuing from an aura of clouds, r Vs, 
lightning and thunderbolts and peering fiei ely 
down, dropping his neck well clear of the b °k- 
ground. The frieze is of ornamental shells nd 
richly flowered garlands against a backgrc nd 
of dark rose plaster. There are clusters of uit 
and Triton-like masks at the corners of he 
outer border. On the window side, at the op 
of the richly bordered mirrors, with t eit 
bracketed marble tables below, ornamer ed 
shells answer to the shells of the frieze (Fig. 4). 
Grisaille painting, fitting the greenish-grey «nd 
white colour scheme of the room, is drawn u; on 
again for the two great urns, with their Arcac.an 
dancing scenes, flanking the door and spacing 





THE ENTRY HALL. THE FURNITURE IS FROM THE OLD HOUSE 








3.—THE SALOON. Grey walls, 


Venetian red background to 


frieze. chairs painted black and 
terra-cotta, grisaille overmantel 


and panel ‘ reliefs ” 


out the inner wall (Fig. 8). The 
use of grisaille in place of, but 
simulating, stucco relief was 
ore likely due to an after- 
thought than to economy, since 
the stuecoist was evidently 
given carte blanche for the 
ceilings. Among the Saloon’s 
furniture is a fine caned suite 
painted black and picked out 
In grisaille, c. 1795. 


Next to the Saloon, and 
like it overlooking the valley 
behind the house, is the draw- 
ing-room. It is daintier than 
the Saloon, more in the taste 

rench Rococo, and clearly 

idies’ room. The stucco 
iling has a delicately traced 
pattern of garlands, ribbons, 
scrollwork and flowers, in lower 
tell -f than the centrepiece of 
the Saloon. The walls are bare 
ol ny fanciful incrustation of 
flo ers or branches, but there 
are three gilt mirrors in the 
Ch iese Chippendale taste, one 
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6.—THE STAIRCASE CEILING. To the left a panel of Mortlake tapestry 


with birds, of types unknown to ornithologists, perching on the fantastic 
leafage of the outer frame. In the chimney-piece (Fig. 9), the decoration 
includes the stalactite motif common in this fashion; and _ the 
fireplace itself is in the same taste, making an integrated group 
with the mirror above. The burnished steel grate dates from the 
early nineteenth century. The dado frieze, with its foliate Etruscan 
moulding, harks back to Bristol, though this moulding is common ' 
enough at the period, for it occurs, in a similar position, in Stralian’s 
beautiful Redland Chapel of 1743. 

The authorship of the ceilings at Ston Easton is less uncertain 


than the identity of the architect. The best five, including the delictely 
traced one in the drawing-room, are clearly by the same hand. |g. 6 






























shows the ceiling above the main staircase. Beside the rich bask: ‘s of 
fruit, common in this Georgian stucco of the Italian school, it hc the § } 
ornamented shells and the grape clusters of the one in the S oon. § § 
Mr. C. F. W. Dening of Bristol suggests that all the Ston Easton c: ings § 
may have been designed by one of the three Paty brothers, whose ‘ork § 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 1, Octagon; 2, Lady Hippisley’s ba h: 
3, Lady Hippisley’s laboratory: 4, ‘* Stink cupboard” ; 7, Stairc: ¢: 
8, Front hall; 9, Cloak room; 15, Sitting-room ; 16, Bedroom ; 17, -)Id 
7.—MAIN DOORWAY OF THE SALOON Justice room 
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at Bristol covers the second half of the eighteenth century; they 
may lave been executed by Thomas Paty or by the plasterer 
Stocking of the same city. Thomas Paty probably worked on the 
ceilings of that exquisite, and then semi-rural, mansion the Royal 
Fort at Bristol, built in 1760, Stocking on the splendid ceiling 
(destroyed in an air raid in November, 1940) which once covered 
St. Nicholas’s Church by Bristol Bridge, built in 1768-69. There 
is more work of this school, of about the same time, at the 
“romantic Gothick” garden pavilion of Arno’s Castle on the 
eastern outskirts of the city. 

the Ston Easton ceilings have many motifs in common 
with ose at the Royal Fort, where the eagle of the Saloon 
is al ost exactly reproduced, on a smaller scale, as_ the 
centr. iece of the main reception-room, the decoration of which 
also alls the drawing-room mirrors at Ston Easton. Other 
ceilin . at the Royal Fort and one by Paty at King’s Weston are 
more <e that in the drawing-room at Ston Easton, full of streamers 
and fy scrolls. All are of the last days of Rococo decora- 
tion England, before the onset of the more consciously Classical 
stvle the Adam school. The Baroque spirit, restrained in actual 











(Left) 8—ONE OF 
THE CARVED 
WOOD ROCOCO 
FRAMES 
CONTAINING 
GRISAILLE URN 
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(Right) 9. — THE 
DRAWING - ROOM 
CHIMNEYPIECE 

















A notable Chin- 
oiserie composition 
in carved and gilt 
stry 
wood and mirror 
stic 
(Below) 10.—CHIM- 
the ase: —— 
yup NEYPIECE IN 
the THE STYLE OF 
an WILLIAM KENT 
10N 7 
n’s In the “ Painting 
Room ” 
ain 
ely 
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of 
the buildings by the English attachment to Palladio’s sober rules, 
* found its main expression in this country in decoration, ceilings, 
= silverware, and in the ornate, statued, marble memorials in 
churches, England’s artistic equivalent to the great altarpieces of 
both Catholic and Lutheran countries. It is in this later plasterwork 


that we still find the sculptural effects of the Italian stuccatori 
who worked for Gibbs and others early in the century. This Bristol 
school did much highly accomplished work: the Ston Easton 
ceilings, in some ways more exuberant, in the hall more strictly 
Classical than the delicately lovely group of the Royal Fort, or 
the damaged and sadly neglected design round the cove at Arno’s 
Castle, are a very fine collection, fully deserving to be better known 
than they have been in the past. 

Through from the drawing-room is the dining-room, simply 
panelled in painted wood with good carving above two of its doors. 
Here are the best of the pictures, including a portrait by Romney 
of | ady Lutwyche of Lutwyche in Shropshire, one of Commander 
Hippisley’s forbears on his mother’s side, and several historical 
pic ires from the same source. Commander Hippisley’s mother 
car > from the Bayntun family of Bromham in Wiltshire. Vice- 
Ac jiral Sir Henry Bayntun (as he later became) was captain of 
th 74-gun Leviathan at Trafalgar. His chief exploit, shown here 





L; in wo vivid battle pieces, was the capture of the Spanish two- 
F de er San Augustin. Above is his portrait as a vice-admiral, the 
ld I; algar gold medal conspicuous on his coat. 


(To be concluded.) 
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HE recent interest in unjustly for- 

gotten Georgian architects reflected in 

contributions in COUNTRY LIFE over 

the last few months—for example the 
identification of works by the fine architect 
Roger Morris—prompts me to draw attention 
to another of the known 18th-century 
architects—Henry Keene, of Golden Square, 
London, who born in 1726 and died 
in 1776. 


less 
was 


Among the references to Henry Keene in 
COUNTRY LIFE are several from the years 1940 
and 1941—a view of the exterior of his pretty 
‘Gothick’’ church at Hartwell, Buckingham- 
shire, built in 1756 and now, alas, closed and 
abandoned; the account by Mr. Christopher 
Hussey, on June 21, 1941, of his decorative work 
in the classical style at Uppark, Sussex, and 
his triangular ‘“‘Vandalian’’ tower in the 
“Gothick”’’ taste, which stands on the Downs 
near by. 

In his recent article, 4 Tyvraffic Plan for 
High Wycombe, Mr. Fred Skull mentions a 
conversation piece signed by Robert Pyle and 
dated 1760. It depicts a group of fifteen gentle- 
men, including Henry Keene, assembled in a 
lofty Palladian apartment—identified by Mr. 
Skull as the interior of the Guildhall at High 
Wycombe, erected at the expense of Lord 
Shelburne in 1757 and of which Keene himself 
architect (Fig. 1). The name of each 
member of the company, with one exception, 
is painted just beneath him in the foreground 
of the picture. The names, reading from left 
to right, are as follows :—Ben Carter, Euclid 
Abfray, Devereux Fox, Henry Keene (seated 
cross legged, his left hand laid upon an archi- 
tectural plan spread out upon the table beside 
him), Thomas Dryhurst, Thomas Hefford, 
George Mercer (pointing to the plan), Edmund 
Rawlinson, Thomas Gayfere (leaning upon a 
chair back), J. Pratt, William Cobbett, a gentle- 
man unnamed, probably the chairman (seated 
at the end of the table with a punch-bow] before 
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HENRY KEENE: A GEORGIAN 


THE {RADCLIFFE GATEWAY. 
OXFORD. 


By H. CLIFFORD SMITH 


-CONVERSATION PIECE, SHOWING 
HIGH WYCOMBE. PAINTED 


him), John Devet (with an elbow on the back 
of the latter’s chair) and Jeremiah Hutchinson 
(supporting himself on a crutch and stick), with 
Thomas Collins immediately behind him. 
Apart from Henry Keene and Thomas 
Gayfere, who was master mason at West- 
: minster Abbey and 
with whom Keene 
worked at Westmin- 
ster for upwards of 
sixteen years, I have 
been unable to find out 
anything about the 
members of the party. 
The important un- 
named figure, appar- 
ently the host, at the 
head of the table is in 
all probability Lord 
Shelburne, of Wy- 
combe Abbey, an 
eminent connoisseur 
for whom the picture 
might well have been 
painted—a figure so 
well known that it was 
not deemed necessary 
to inscribe his name 
upon the  canvas.* 
The persons present 
may be a local ‘‘Com- 
mittee of Taste” 
assembled to celebrate 
the completion of the 
building. This may 
apply to the more 
handsomely — dressed 
members of the com- 
pany, such as Euclid 
Abfray, Devereux Fox 
and John Devet; those 
in plainer clothes being 
probably the actual 
craftsmen employed. 
In 1752, at the 
age of 26, Keene was 
appointed Surveyor to 
the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster Abbey 


Circa 1719 in succession to James 
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Horne, at a salary of £10 per annum, and held 
the post until his death when he was succeeded 
by James Wyatt. In 1775 he designed new 
fittings for the choir in place of the original 
13th-century stalls, which were taken down 
and destroyed. A view of the choir in 1823, in 
which they can be seen, is shown in Neale and 
Brayley’s Westminster Abbey. They consisted, 
in addition to the stalls and pulpit, of panelling 
adorned with pointed arches resting on slender 
pillars, which ran across the transepts and could 
be moved, if required, for coronations and othe 
“such public occasions when an exceptionally 
large number of persons would be present.”’ 
Brayley’s opinion “‘the canopies of the 
are by no means conceived in good taste, < 
the finials are inelegant.’’ We learn fron 
same source, with some surprise, that ‘ 
pinnacles of Keene’s stalls, pulpit and 
coting, were of cast iron. They remai 
place until the present stalls, designed by 
were erected in 1848. The pulpit, Mr. Lay 
Tanner tells me, was moved to Trott 
church, near Wrotham, Kent. None of | 
work now remains in situ in the choir. 
In addition to his work at Hartwel! 
Wycombe and Uppark, Keene was resp 
for part of Bowood; but Oxford was thi 
of his principal activities. He designed i 
the Anatomy School at Christ Church, i 
the Fisher Buildings at the south-west 
of Balliol, also the north side of the qua 
and the Provost’s Lodgings at W< 
College, and in 1772 the Radcliffe Infi 
the Astronomer’s House, and the Obser 
—to which James Wyatt in 1778 add 
famous tower. 
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In 1766 Ixeene was called in by Sir 
Newdigate, a distinguished amateur <« d 
former member of the College, to remo 
interior of the Hall of University C 
Oxford. Until that date the Hall, compl 
1657, still had a stone hearth in the mic 
the floor—probably the last college to ret 
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* The picture was bought at Christi 
July 27, 1927, by the Hon. Mrs. Tonides f 
guineas. It was unfortunately lost in the fi 
destroyed Buxted Park, Sussex, Mr. and 
Ionides residence, early in 1940 
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medieval heating arrangements. 
was CC 
piece nm t i 
canopies in the sanctuary of Westminster 
\bbey-—a gift from Sir Roger—was erected; 


article, The English Master Builder, in COUNTRY 
Lire of March 24, 1944, ‘“‘could the Gothic 
ivalists have found their craftsmen ?’’ 


sibl 
of 1 
lan 
pat 


\ chimney 
mstructed, and a lofty pinnacled mantel- 
in marble, modelled on the tomb- 


walls were lined with ‘Gothick’’ wains- 


voting in painted pine, and the open timber 
roof enclosed by a vaulted ceiling decorated 
with fan-tracery in plasterwork. 


The one other person named as present at 


the symposium at High Wycombe Guildhall in 
1760, whom I have knowledge of besides Henry 
Keene, is Thomas Gayfere, the master mason 
of Westminster Abbey and builder of Horace 
Walpo':’s chapel at Strawberry Hill. His chief 


work Westminster from 1807 onwards was 
the res oration of Henry VII’s chapel. Born in 
1720, was eldest son of Thomas Gayfere, of 
Wapp: g, mason, and Mary Townsend, of 
Burfc Oxfordshire. He died in 1812 aged 92, 


andw. buried in the West Cloister of the Abbey. 


|. yrence Tanner has conveyed to me an 


intere ng idea which has suggested itself to 


him, t if Keene and Gayfere were working 
toget as early as 1760, it was probably Keene 
who ught Gayfere to Westminster as mason 


to th Dean and Chapter. Sir Kenneth Clark 
in Th vothic Revival speaks of Gayfere as ‘‘ the 


only finite link between the survival and 
revi\ ’ For “how, without the unbroken 
conti ity of the builder’s craft,’’ as Mr. 
Edn | Esdaile enquires in his illuminating 






1—THE GUILDHALL, HIGH WYCOMBE. 
BUILT BY HENRY KEENE IN 1757 


(Right) 5.—WATER-COLOUR DRAWING 
BY A. C. PUGIN (1814) OF THE HALL 
OF 
SHOWING HENRY KEENE’S GOTHIC 
PLASTER CEILING ERECTED IN 1766. 






UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


REMOVED IN 1904 


Gayfere, indeed, may have been respon- 


e for the marble chimneypiece in the Hall 


niversity College. The inspiration for the 
tracery of the ceiling, which may be com- 
d with that in Hartwell church (Fig. 3), 
very possibly have been found in the stone 
lting, the work of an unknown architect, 
hed in 1719, under the Radcliffe gateway 
niversity College (Fig. 2) which—after the 
vaulting of the roof of the great stone stair- 
of the Hall at Christ Church, erected in 
) by a master mason of the name of Smith, 
ndon—Sir Kenneth Clark describes as the 
important existing example of the late 
al of Gothic in this country. 
1 1904 it was decided to lengthen Uni- 
vy College Hall and at the same time 
‘the open timber roof. Keene’s delightful 
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3. — PLASTERWORK CEILING OF THE 
PRETTY “GOTHICK™” CHURCH OF HART- 
WELL, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, BUILT BY 
HENRY KEENE IN 1756, NOW CLOSED 
AND ABANDONED 





plasterwork of the ceiling had to be © sacrificed 
and his ‘‘Gothick’’ wainscoting was replaced by 
modern oak panelling of Jacobean design. Happily 
the ‘‘Gothick’’ chimneypiece was left intact. It is 
now, however, invisible, having been encased in 
an outer mantelpiece of oak, also of Jacobean pattern, 
to harmonise with the rest of the woodwork. The 
ancient louvre which disappeared in 1766 was recon- 
structed at the same time in the centre of the roof, 
though no smoke now issues from it. 


By good fortune a meticulously accurate water- 
colour drawing showing the interior of University 
College Hall exactly as it appeared until 41 vears ago, 
was made by Augustus Charles Pugin and engraved 
by J. Hil) for Ackermann’s History of the University of 
Oxford, published in 1814. This is now the property 
of the United University Club, Pall Mall, who have 


been good enough to let me have it photographed (Fig. 5 
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A PAPER GAME 


A Golf Commentary by 


T appears a cheering sign of things in 

general and golf in particular that a friend 

of mine in the intervals of his arduous 

military labours has found time to play 
a paper game of golf, very elaborate and rather 
ridiculous but as it seems to me distinctly 
amusing. Indeed it amused me enough to 
seduce me one morning from my proper labours 
to take quite unofficially a hand in the game. 
However, I am going to recover those wasted 
hours by making it my text for the week. It 
all began by H, as I will call him, and a friend 
of his, X, trying to choose golfing ‘‘ best ever”’ 
teams of various sorts, on the analogy of the 
chosen elevens in a recent book of Mr. Sewell’s. 
They did not get on very well, but then H 
thought of a gauntlet he might throw down 
which would almost certainly lead to a victory 
for him. Encouraged by the prospect of begin- 
ning his list in the truly formidable manner 
‘Tolley, Wethered,’’ he challenged X to choose 
the ten best Cambridge players against the ten 
best from Oxford during the period between wars. 


*“* * 


I am not sure exactly on what principle 
he went and whether undergraduate form or a 
subsequent form was to be the deciding fact. 
There are some who have done great things as 
older players, ‘‘and others much then, since 
naught”’ in the words of J. K. Stephen’s Old 
School List. Judging by the Oxford side he 
sent me he has taken what may be called a 
broad general view. I am not going to set out 
his side, which is alarmingly good to look at, 
first because it would not be fair as the match 
has still to be played and the Cambridge 
side to be chosen; secondly because I do not 
want to be too eclectic, being aware that other 
people do not take as vivid an interest in 
University golf as H and I do. I will only add 
that I chose a Cambridge side to amuse myself 
and found it stronger than I expected. It has 
alwavs happened ever since the days of the 
first match of all when the Oxford team of four 
began with the awful names of Horace Hutchin- 
son and Alexander Stuart, that Oxford has 
tended to have the outstanding individual 
players and Cambridge has tended to win the 
match. So it has been in the vears between 
wars and good as my side seems to me I am 
afraid that H’s may be better still. But the 
match as it is to be conducted by H and his 
friend will have very peculiar rules, and I will 
try to explain in case some readers with agree- 
ably childish team-choosing minds may like to 
play a game between any sides, international or 
otherwise, that may entertain them. 


* * * 


It is obvious that the match could never 
be decided on mere opinion. When the two sides 
had been set out in order H would declare that 
the leader of his side was clearly better than his 
opponent on the other. X would from a sense 
of patriotism be bound to uphold a diametrically 
opposite view and ‘“‘the argument would end 
only with the visit."". H and his adversary 
realised this common human weakness so made 
a rule that the question of superiority was to 
be decided strictly on the results of any meet- 
ings in what they agree to call ‘‘a real match.” 
A win or majority of wins in the University 
match is to decide the question beyond appeal. 
If the two players never met on that occasion, 
then a meeting or meetings in a championship 
or the President’s Putter must decide, and if 
those cannot be produced then the two choosers 
will ransack their memories for clashes in team 
matches of suitable importance. It is clear that 
under these rules some very odd things may 
happen, just as they happen in real life. It is 
essential that neither chooser shall have an 
inkling of the order in which the opposing team 
will be placed. Foreknowledge on this point 
would mean almost certain victory. For 
example there is a highly distinguished golfer 
on one side (I will not be more precise) who lost 
his one match on the crucial occasion to a golfer 


BERNARD DARWIN 


of no extraordinary fame who hit his tee shots 
with an iron and was never heard of afterwards. 
If one chooser were sure of the place that dis- 
tinguished person would occupy, he could make 
sure of defeating him by putting in the man with 
the driving iron. It would be entirely dishonest 
but it would attain the desired end. 

H is perfectly aware of the danger and is 
hoping that his knowledge of past matches 
will be more encyclopedic than that of his 
adversary. Naming a most illustrious golfer 
he says ‘‘ Of course he is vulnerable to so-and-so 
but I don’t think X knows that.”’ H is palpably 
a person of a very low order of cunning and I 
trust that X ‘“‘ knows his tricks and his manners”’ 
and will not be bamboozled. It must be of the 
first importance to have on your side as many 
players as possible who are not vulnerable in 
this statistical sense. To take the original 
example, neither Tolley nor Wethered ever lost 
a single in the University match; neither did 
Lucas or Langley on the other side and indeed 
Lucas holds one record that can never be 
surpassed, for he played first in each of his 
three matches and won them all. Now suppose 
two of these invulnerables meet, a deadlock 
ensues and their match must be presumably 
halved, but then will come in the real fun, if 
it be fun, of searching for an encounter of the 
two on some other occasion. Here H is very much 
frightened of a recondite piece of knowledge 
which X may make use of. I knew it myself 
but should I have thought of it? I cannot be 
sure, and indeed I am glad not to be taking an 
active part. It would need too many wet towels 
round the fevered brow. 


* * * 
As I said before, a vast deal must depend 
on the order in which the two choosers place 


their men and at this moment H and X are 
each no doubt busily occupied in trying to read 
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the mind of the other, wondering whether he jg 
an exponent of the bluff or the double blufi 
or whether he will think that after all ho esty 
is the best policy and set out his men str. ght. 
forwardly in what he deems the order of ; erit 
On the day fixed for combat H and X wa, 
I suppose, with all due solemnity hand yer 


their respective orders and then get busy ith 
books of reference in opposite corners « 


the 
room in order to discover some odd, forg ten 
little beating once inflicted by a compat _ive 


David upon Goliath. I can incidental! see 
quite a number of possible weaknesses ji: -he 
armour of H’s team of all the talents, a if 
X ‘‘knows his stuff’’ and gets some luck i} je 
matter of the draw he may be able to s:) «ch 
a victory. 

* * * 


One thing I do hope, namely that then ch 
will really be played out and not merely _ jjs- 
cussed with alternate threats and chuckles nd 
then abandoned. That is too often apt be 
the end of ‘eccentric and amusing challe: es, 
There was a friend of mine, long since id, 
of a plump figure and no great activity, ho 
occasionally played lawn tennis. A match was 
suggested between him and the late Liurie 
Doherty under rules of idyllic simplicity; the 
champion could only win a point by stril.ing 
some part of his opponent’s person with the 
ball. The proposal ‘‘teemed with quiet fin” 
and the match was canvassed, laughed over ind, 
I believe, even betted over, but the two players 
never entered the court and the issue can now, 
alas! only be decided on Elysian turf. So it 
was with too many matches made by the im- 
mortal George Osbaldeston. He was never 
beaten in a match across country, but the 
number in which he actually took part was small 
compared with those which from one reason or 
another were abandoned. We have only Dick 
Christian’s regular verdict ‘‘I think the Squire 
would have out-rode him.’’ We want some- 
thing more definite than that and I solemnly 
conjure H and X not to be frightened of one 
another but to fight it out and let me know 
the result. 


ONE PAIR OF REDSTARTS 


By JOHN BUXTON 


[The comparatively vare black redstart has lately been much in the public eye, partly on 
account of its liking for bombed sites, but the charming common redstart, known in man\ 


country districts as the fire-tail, has not received the same attention. 


Following is an 


account of its breeding habits as seen by a prisoner of war in Germany.—ED.] 


HE naturalist who is confined by the 
barbed wire of a German prison camp 
to a few acres crowded with humanity 
must consider carefully before he 
decides what is to be the subject of his study. 
He must take account of his own limitations— 
lack of apparatus such as field-glasses, camera, 
or microscope, lack of a reference library, very 
likely of note-books as well; above all the 
maddening restriction on his movements so 
that he must wait till the animal he has chosen 
to study visits him, and cannot follow it round 
the corner or past that bush. Further he may 
hope to find some fellow-prisoners willing or eager 
to learn: he must then choose some species that 
is readily identified. Clearly then the easiest 
creatures for a prisoner to watch are birds. 
Mammals, with their nocturnal habits, are 
obviously unsatisfactory. One fellow-prisoner, 
discovered under a bed, was asked if there was 
a tunnel there. He confessed that there was. 
The sentry, hoping to catch the criminals at the 
moment of discovering the crime, demanded to 
know who made it. ‘‘ Two mice,”’ was the reply. 


Insects, most of which require enormous 
text-books and high-powered lenses for identifi- 
cation, are no less unsuitable. There is some- 
thing to be said for snails, and in our second 
Summer we pasted tiny pieces of coloured paper 
on the shells of some clausilia, to watch their 
lethargic meanderings about an ancient wall : 
however, this proved a little tedious even for 
prisoners. 





Fish, being outside the wire, are equ:lly 
outside our province, though a flood cnce 
brought in some fry which we rescued and }. »pt 
for some weeks in a soup bowl. Fish fry, too, ire 
rather unenterprising creatures. 

Birds are at once delightful and eas: to 
watch. Most of them go to bed at night «e 
any Christian; many confine themselves vo n- 
tarily to an area which with luck may fit in: de 
a prison camp. They do not live under ! ds 
or in other suspicious places, and, though 1e 
climbing of trees was rather discoura. d, 
enough could usually be seen without that. If 
then we—lI say we, since there were two 01 5s, 
Dick Purchon (a marine biologist) and I—. ‘te 
to watch some bird, which species shoulc ve 
choose ? 

There were several possible choices, ut 
of them all we chose the common redstart, 1d 
for a number of reasons. It is a conspicv 4s 
bird, confiding as the robin in England, anc 50 
unlikely to be too much disturbed by ar 
presence. The sexes are easily distinguis! 4, 
and it will nest readily in boxes, which we: » 
vided. As it is a Summer resident it is eas_ [0 
know when to start watching it (as soon a it 
arrives) and when to stop (as soon as it go: >). 
If invisible it is easily recognisable by song 
call. And last, but not least, the redstart, beg 
a bright, gaily-coloured little bird, would surely 
be more pleasure to watch than some dowdy 
or songless species. 

Certainly it has proved a good choice, ° 
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Eis the redstart has bred in or near our camp in 
luff four out of the five Summers we have spent in prison. 
sty There is no question that our studies have been 
ht- most rewarding, and especially of one pair, which 
rit. watched from dawn to dusk every day they 


se 
as pai present in 1943 by a team of ten or a dozen 
“4 of us. It is of this pair’s strange history that I now 
Ith writ 
rhe fhough we had seen redstarts occasionally from 
en the first of the month it was not until April 17 that 
sid a cock began to sing consistently in the camp, and to 
— ow signs of taking up his territory there. Early the 
he next morning he was seen to visit one of the nest-boxes 
Do (maie of the crates in which Canadian Red Cross 
se parcels are packed). Now began the first tentative 
ch a rtisement’’ of the selected nest-sites—he seemed 
to uave decided upon two, and it was left to 
the hen to choose between these. But it was April 
ore the hen arrived, and in the meantime the 
continued to sing and to visit his two chosen 
yOXeS. 
be (he displays with which the cock attracts his 
to the site for the nest have not, it seems, been 
ed before; nor does it appear that anyone had 
that selection of the site is made by the cock. 
vas In ne of the seven nests we watched at various 
rie tit did the hen even approach the site until 
ted there by her mate. He has three different 
per rmances which serve this purpose. First, he 
the box or hole and then pokes his head out of 
itrance, so that the white crescentic patch on his 
set off by black gorget and slate-grey head, is 
conspicuous. To make it still more so he flashes 
ad quickly in and out, often ten or more times in 
ssion. If this fails to bring the hen to the hole, 
he will fly out and in again at once, so that his 
tail shines and flashes. This performance is so 
| that all that the human eye can see is a glint of 
et red: we called this, in our notes, ‘“‘somersault- 
If both these fail to attract the hen (and they 
mm do) the cock may glide down to the nest-hole 
iff wings, with fanned tail, singing as he flies. Of 
1e- conse often enough all three performances would 
ised within a minute or two, but they seem to 
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be ctfective in the order given. 


On April 26 the hen began her first nest, and at 
The cock 
takes no part in building, but stays near the hen 


on the cock almost stopped singing. 


while she carries in twigs, roots, bents, hair, moss and 


all sorts of odds and ends. 


laid. Now while laying is in progress the 
birds seldom go near the nest, which is thus 
left unguarded against intruders. One such 
intruder arrived next morning in the shape of 
a wryneck, a bird of reprehensible habits 
which apparently takes delight in infringing 
on the territory of smaller birds. It ejected 
the egg and part of the nest. 

Both redstarts left the neighbourhood of 
the nest for some hours, but in the evening the 
cock began singing well again, and visited a box. 
Thus on the destruction of this nest, leading 
to desertion, the cock at once took the initiative, 
as before the building of the first nest. Next day 
the hen reappeared and after some ‘‘advertise- 
ment’’ at a nest-box by the cock she began her 
second nest. This was completed on May 7, 
taking less than half as long as the first nest to 
build. As soon as building began the cock 
became silent and inactive, but he began to 
sing while the hen was laying, and returned to 
full song when incubation of four eggs was in 
progress. However, this clutch, too, was 
destroyed, on May 16, by a wryneck, in spite 
of the constant presence of the redstarts about 


This first nest was com- 
pleted on May 2, and next day the first egg was 


This nest took four days to build. After 
that both birds hung about near it for days, very 
quiet, but preening excessively in a fidgeting 
manner, and obviously ill at ease. No eggs were 
laid. But a strange thing happened : from time 
to time the cock brought food and dropped it 
into the empty nest. Now the cock does not feed 
the hen while she is incubating—she comes off 
three or four times an hour to feed herself— 
but he does share in feeding the chicks. If the 
first nest had not been destroyed there should 
by now have been chicks for him to feed. Does 
this behaviour indicate that, although he was 
able to adapt himself when the nests were 
destroyed, he could do so only temporarily, and 
that his sexual cycle is so fixed that he must 
bring food to a nest at the appropriate date 
regardless of the fact that that nest is empty? 
And if this is so, does this also account for his 
inability to fertilize the hen again, and so for 
her failure to lay eggs? Perhaps so, but at 
present we must leave these questions un- 
answered. 





Ian M. Thomson 
A BRIGHT, GAILY-COLOURED LITTLE BIRD WHICH IT IS A GREAT 
PLEASURE TO WATCH: THE COCK REDSTART 


adaptability. There are so many questions 
raised by this pair of birds that I could not list 
them here, let alone try to answer them. But 
one thing I may add. 

We often saw the courtship display. As 
with most birds the cock of which is more 
brightly coloured than the hen, the réle of the 
hen is more or less passive: her part is only to 
“suffer herself to be desired.’’ At first there are 
the chases usual in small birds, the cock pur- 
suing the hen in and out among the branches 
of the tree where the nest is to be built. But 
in the complete display the cock, with his bright 
tail fanned and pressed down on to the branch, 
along which his rosy body is crouched flat; with 
his black face, vellow-orange open mouth, and 
white cap thrust toward the hen; with his wings 
held straight up to show their shimmering pink 
undersides while excitedly he quivers them; 
and, after he had been accepted, his wild, dart- 
ing flight accompanied by a sweet warbling 
song—all combine to make one of the most 
delicately lovely scenes I have ever watched in 
the lives of birds. The hen can reject his ad- 


ve But this is not all, for on May 28 the cock 

the nest. began singing well once again in the area near vances by pecking towards him: she seldom 
it The first nest was deserted in the midst the first two nests. This he continued to do, doesso. But the hen cannot initiate this display, 
d of laying; the second after incubation had and then, to our astonishment, for the fourth and she is as helpless to induce the cock to 
i begun. It would be interesting to see if the time began his advertising display at yet mate with her as she is to select a site for the 
we hen could overcome her broodiness and lay another nest-box; and, tocut along story short, nest which she alone will build. 
~ again. She had been able to continue laying on June 2 the hen began her fourth nest here. Suppose that her part in display were not 
i, a‘ter the first interruption, but it had been Thus, not only could she not choose a nest-site passive; suppose that she could bring the cock 
. known before that birds seem able sometimes without the cock’s previous selection, but she to mate with her, would the third nest have 
x) to delay the eggs for a few days. could not resist his display and had to build remained empty? I do not know, but one of 
it The cock resumed his ‘‘advertisement’’ if he selected a site! Yet here, too, no egg was_ the rewards of watching birds is to be able to 
% ‘splay, this time at the box where the first nest laid, and the hen last visited this nest on ask questions. To answer them is a rare prize. 
yr had been built. The hen took in a few scraps June 12; and, though both birds remained near After all, simply to watch so gay and delightful 
1g material in the evening. .For some reason for some days, their attempts at breeding were a bird as the redstart is reward enough. That 
ly ie birds were restless next morning, and, though at an end for the season. one could perhaps add something to men’s 
ly ‘hey visited this box at first, about 9 o’clock Such in brief was the history of one pair of knowledge of their ways was sheer gain; but 


ey disappeared. At noon they were visiting 
nother box, and after a short ‘“‘advertisement”’ 
v the cock the hen began her third nest. 


redstarts, and it gives cause for much specula- 
tion on the mentality of birds—their hide-bound 
conventionality alongside quite remarkable 


for myself, even if I was ever so foolish as to 
think I had not more to learn about them, I 
should still watch the redstarts. 





IN TOBERMORY 
BAY 


IR,—The Duchess of Wellington 
wonders whether some of your 
readers can recall any of the legends 
associated with the Spanish galleon 
lving at the bottom of Tobermcry Bay, 
in the Isle of Mull. In addition to that 
which she introduces into those charm- 
ing verses of hers, which you publish 
in your issue of March 2 (about which I 
do know, and concerning which I may 
have some further information shortly) 
the following three legends come to 
mind. 

The first concerns a Spanish 
princess, whose body, recovered from 
the wreck, was interred in the ancient 
burving-ground at Keil, in Morven, 
on the opposite shore of the Sound of 
Mull. A few years ago, I had it from 
the natives of Morven that, some time 
after the destruction of Philip’s fleet, 
there came to Morven a Spanish ship 
in order to bear the princess’s remains 
to her native land. During exhuma- 
tion, however, some of her finger-bones 
were lost; and so, at times, the prin- 
ghost may be seen as it flits 
between Keil and the shore of the 
Sound, seeking the lost finger-bones. 

The second legend concerns a dog 
belonging to one of the Spanish crew. 
[his creature is said to have been 
thrown ashore on a fragment of the 
galleon’s deck when the explosion took 
place. In a dying condition it was 
plc ked up by one of the natives of 
Mull, who nursed it back to health, 
whereafter it constantly resorted to 


cess's 


the spot on the shore nearest the 
sunken Florida, and howled incon- 
solabl\ 

According to the third legend, 


\iull owes its breed of nimble-footed 
pc.ies to a number of ponies said to 
have been carried by the galleon, and 
to have been put ashore to graze some 
time before crew and galleon perished. 

ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, One 
Jere, Bracknell, Berkshire. 


THE MYSTERY OF A 
SPRING 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can explain the mystery of a small 
spring in my garden. The garden lies 
under a steep hill leading to the New 
Forest, the soil is rich loam but acid, 
and there are no fewer than six small 
springs of water in an area of 100 vds. 


All of these are clear, except 
one which rises in a small boggy 
corner and then flows through a 


small channel about a foot wide. This 
channel is filled with a jelly-like slime 
of a yellow-brown colour, which is 
deposited in such quantities that, if 
cleared completely, it has formed again 
within a couple of days. The slime, 
which becomes more solid when ex- 
posed to the air, is carried into the 
main stream, filling it completely, and 
is deposited a few yards below at a 
small dam, choking the flow and 
requiring cleaning every month. At 
each cleaning some two to three 
barrow-loads of sludge are removed. 
The smell of this sludge is rank and 
unpleasant, and the water below has 
a most noxious taste. The peculiar 
feature of the spring is how such a 
tiny flow of water can deliver the 
great quantity of sludge—and from 
where does this sludge come?— 
C. S. Jarvis (Major), Ringwood, 
Hampshire. 


THE APOLLO LYRE 

In The Farington Diary, Vol. tv, 
facing page 62, a print of the cele- 
rated Italian singer, Angelica Cata- 
lani, is reproduced, which shows an 
\pollo lyre, or /yve-guitarre, supported 
on a cushion at her feet. It corre- 


SIR, 


sponds, I think, very closely with Sir 
Ambrose Heal’s example, “having the 
lateral upright arms shortened and 
curled over to form a volute ending in 
a rosette and the strongly curved stays 
The name 
engraver is 


joining them to the neck.”’ 
of neither painter nor 





given, but I should judge the print 
to be Italian. Madame Catalani made 
her début in London on December 15, 
1806.—RaLpH Epwarps. Chiswick, 
W.4. 


IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED 


S1r,—In visiting Haccombe Church 
(near Newton Abbot, Devon), I came 
upon an epitaph which I had not seen 
anywhere before. I reproduce the 
original spelling :— 
Two bodies lie beneath this stone 
Which love and marriage long made 
one 
One soul conjoined them by a force 
Above the power of death’s divorce 
One flame of love their lives did 
burne 
Even to ashes in their urne 
They dy but not depart who meet 
In wedding or in winding sheet 
Whom God hath knit so firm in one 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





1945 


It may interest some of your 
readers to know I saw a swallow flying 
round my garden on March 7—an- 
other natural phenomenon about a 
month earlier than usual. It will be 
interesting to see if the other migrants 
are early. 


Butterflies don’t seem to be 
unusually early, however. The brim- 
stone and small tortoiseshell were out 
by March 13 as opposed to March 17 
last year in this district ; they always 
seem to come out together.—R. C. R. 
ALLEN, c/o School House, Leighton 
Park, Reading, Berkshire. 


HADLOW CASTLE 


Sir,—It might interest your readers 
to see a photograph of the curious 
Hadlow Castle, Kent, known locally 
as Sugar Cake Castle, which has 
recently been sold by Mr. H. Gaudern 





SUGAR CAKE CASTLE 


See letter: 


Admit no separacioun 
Therefore unto one marble trust 
We leave there now united dust 
As roots in earth embrace to rise 
Most lovely flowers in Paradise. 
THomMaAs and ANNE CAREW 
6th and 8th December 1656. 
The circumstances of the deaths 
of husband and wife so near together 
in time are not related. It may be 
that she ‘for a little tri’d to live 
without him, Lik’d it not, and di’d”’ 
or perhaps they were victims of the 
same disease—the plague, possibly. 
Haccombe Church has been in the 
care of many generations of Thomas 
Carew’s family. 
—DEREK Parsons, Oxford and 
Cambridge University Club, S.W.1. 


“ SPRING ”’ 


Str,—I read with great interest the 
letter in your March 9 issue concerning 
the early movement of frogs. I most 
certainly have noticed this movement 
in this part of the country, only not 
so early as your other correspondent. 
It started here about March 4 and 
now the ponds are full of pairs and I 
found my first lump of spawn cn 
March 15, which points to some 
couples pairing about a couple of 
weeks previously. Last year the frog 
festival was about April 10 or 11. 


Hadlow Castle 


Pearson, a farmer, to a London busi- 
ness man. 

The curious point is that the 
ornate tower, dating from 1860, was 
built as a reputed replica of the cele- 
brated Bruges Belfry (but on a smaller 
scale, it being but 150 feet in height, 
against ‘the Belgian tower’s 354 feet), 
by an admirer of its undoubted 
architectural beauty. —P. H. L., 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


SIR RICHARD 
ARKWRIGHT 


S1r,—Your readers may like to have 
some account of the three patent medi- 
cines—Daffy’s Elixir, Godfry’s Cor- 
dial and Hadsie’s Bottle—which Sir 
Richard Arkwright advertised on his 
trade card shown in Country LIFE 
last week as for sale in his barber’s 
shop at Bolton about 1765. 

Daffy’s Elixir was invented by 
Anthony Daffy, and is described in a 
pamphlet issued by him in 1673 as 
ELIxirR SALutis: the Choise Drink of 
health, ov, Health-Bringing Drink. 
Being a famous Cordial Drink found 
out by the Providence of the Almighty, 
and Experienced a Most Excellent 
Preservative of Man-Kind. A SECRET 
Far beyond any Medicament yet known. 
A long list is given of the complaints 
it claims to cure; and it is stated to 
be obtainable at ten shops and other 


- Honsdon, 


business premises, and “at m, own 
House at the lower end of Fie. 
Lane in Cock-Court the second 


house 
on the left hand.”’ Daffy died i: 1750, 
and in 1780 the death is recor ed of 
“Mrs. Mary Swinton ‘Daffy’s --lixir. 


maker’ of Salisbury Square, Niece 


and Executrix of Anthony I iffy,” 
The British Pharmacopeeia o: 19}4 
equivalent of Daffy’s Elixir is n thing 
more than a compound tinct re oj 
senna. 

Godfry’s Cordial is attriby ed to 
Dr. Thomas Godfrey, who pr: tiseq 
in Hunsdon, Hertfordshire. The 
following appeared in the | ‘eekly 
Journal of December 23, 1721: “This 
is to certify all Persons, that John 


Fisher, Physician and Chymist of 
Cheshunt in the County of Her. ford. 
who formerly lived with Dr. Godi-ey of 
doth truly prepare this 
general Cordial. . . . I do “dvise 
all Persons, for their own Safety, not 
to meddle with the said Cordiai pre- 
pared by illiterate and _ ignorant 
Persons, as Bakers, Malsters, and 
Goldsmiths, that shall pretend to 
make it, it being beyond their Reach; 
so that by their Covetousness and 
Pretensions, many’Men, Women, and 
especially Infants, may fall as Victims, 
whose Slain may exceed Herod’s 
Cruelty.” 

The history of Daffy’s Elixir and 
Godfry’s Cordial is given in the 
special annual issue of the Chemist 
and Druggist for 1927, but of Hadsie’s 
Bottle, which like many patent medi- 
cines of the past were of local origin 
and use, nothing appears to be re- 
corded. The editor, who has been 
good enough to lend me a copy of the 
journal in question, has made en- 
quiries from a correspondent learned in 
these matters who says that he is 
unable to trace this preparation, and 
thinks, therefore, that it must have 
had only a local reputation. He in- 
forms me that the use of the word 
“‘bottle’’ in the sense of the contents 
of the bottle originated in the north 


of England. —S., Atheneum Club, 
S.W.1. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
MULE 


S1r,—A most interesting and instruc- 
tive article by Major Arnold Leese in 
a recent issue on mule sense prompts 
me to speak of a branch of the iule 
family which he has not specifically 
mentioned. 

I refer to the smaller breed ‘rom 
13 to 14 hands who have their !.ome 
in South Africa. They resemb!. the 
Basuto pony, small intelligent l:cads 
well set on, good shoulders and 
quarters with clean legs and ..nall 
hoofs, well ribbed up, their ats 
usually dun or bay; they are a pi: -ure. 

For over a year I was tran: port 
officer to my regiment. We cc: -red 
many miles over difficult cow try, 
frequently roadless and mountainous, 
with deep spruits and dongas anc the 
going heavy. During the two «da 
half years that we were on ive 
service the transport alone c ed 
several thousand miles. 

Our transport vehicle wa: the 
South African long waggon wit! ole 
draught, and ten span (ten in ha: } of 
these little animals was the tea for 
each waggon. Their drivers were ape 
boys (we had one queer dwar! fa 
Hottentot), very cool under fi: (as 
were the mules), experts with the ong 
bamboo whip and perfect at han ing 
a big team. The waggons were ‘en 
overloaded with all manner of + Tes 
for the regiment and feed fo: the 
horses and drove heavily. 

Nothing ever tired the m ‘es, 
accustomed to working together ind 
well looked after and loved by + elf 
drivers they overcame long hours ‘nd 
bad rocky tracks which were .re- 
quently too much for the horse- 14 
ox-drawn guns and vehicles. 

They entrained and detrained 
like a pack of hounds. A mule carvied 
a dragoon in the ranks of one squadron 
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for 10 months and was never sick or 
<orry; his rider was devoted to him. 

“For their own drivers they would 
do anything, but they did not love, 
nor would they work for, strangers. 
They throve on meagre rations, de- 
lighted if they occasionally got a 
bundle of oat hay from a farm. 

At the end of a march they were 


unharnessed, fed at the waggon-poles, 
and then turned out to graze. The 
first thing they did when free was to 
roll an | roll right over with the zest 
of a ¢ They invariably lay down 
and r ted tethered to the waggon- 
poles night. 

red horse does not lie down 
happi if he rolls he seldom rolls 
right r. He has not the sense to 
realiz hat a relief it is to weary 
limbs lie down, how pleasant it is 
to ba which have carried saddles 
or hi ss through the burden and 
heat the day to roll luxuriously 





SKI 


ver nd over. The horse as a rule 


is mc © anxious and nervous than the 
mule vho is a real philosopher, with 
a str. ag sense of humour.—MAvRICE 
CaILLARD, Harlech, Merionethshire. 


TILE CHEQUERS-TREE 


sir,— Some months ago I was asked 
to obtain confirmation of a_ local 
belief that a ‘‘chequers’’ tree once 


grew near to every inn or tavern of 
that name. 

My investigations have led to 
several interesting points, and to one 
ingenious suggestion. I was quite 
unable to find anyone in the district 
who had ever seen a chequers-tree, 
but an old farm-hand said that he 
remembered eating ‘“‘chequers-apples’’ 
which were similar to medlars, but 
smaller. 

From this point (in itself inter- 
esting, as it seems to show that there 
were, at one time, trees of this kind in 
the district) I was on surer ground. 





RYVORE WHERE R.L.S. LIVED IN 
BOURNEMOUTH 


See letter: Stevenson’s Bournemouth Home 
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Working from the medlar, I dis- 
covered that the white beam is known 
in the north of England as the chess 
apple. The description of the fruit 
of this tree, and the similarity in the 
local names, makes me inclined to 
identify the chequers-tree as the white 
beam, or some kindred tree. 


The link between the tree and 
the inn-sign was still missing. It has 


now been suggested to me that the 
tree may well have been planted as 
the ‘‘bush”’ of taverns already known 
as Chequers and that this practice, 
happened on by some ingenious old 
innkeeper of other days, may have 
been widely adopted. This is, of 
course, nothing but a wild guess, but 
the use of the tree would have been 
sO appropriate that it seems worth 
considering. 

The main problem is still un- 
solved, however. What has happened 
to the chequers-tree ?—W.A., Gorewell, 
Chilham Canterbury, 
Kent. 

W. J. Bean in Tvees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles says that 
the fruits of Pyrus tor- 
minalis, the wild service 
tree, are known in Kent 
and Sussex as Chequers. 
In Canterbury they are 
“bletted’”’ after the fash- 
ion of{medlars.—Eb._ 


STEVENSON’S 
BOURNEMOUTH 
HOME 


SIR, In connection 
with the recent fiftieth 
anniversary of Steven- 

sudden death in 
Samoa, where he had 
gone to live for his health’s sake, 
there has come a revival of interest 
in his books. Perhaps, some of your 
readers may be pleased to see the 
accompanying photograph, which I 
took many vears ago on one of my 
visits to Skerryvore, the house at 
Westbourne, Bournemouth, where he 
lived for some time and wrote several 
of his books. 

Named after the Skerryvore 
lighthouse built by his grandfather’s 
firm on an Inner Reef of the Hebrides, 
off the West Coast of Scotland, the 
house stands at the head of a branch 
of Alum Chine.—CLiIvE HOoLLanp, 
Gerrard’s Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


THE WINSOME WILLOW- 
WARBLER 


find that I 


son's 


Sir,—I have another 


picture of the little willow-warbler 


family that I described in your issue 


of March 16, which vour readers may 





« BABY WILLOW-WARBLERS IN THE INFANTS’ CLASS 


See letter: The Winsome Willow-warbler 
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DECORATIVE 


See letter: A 


like to see. Here I had arranged the 
chicks in two rows like children in a 
class-room instead of all along one 
branch. I think this picture particu- 
larly shows the charming fluffiness of 
their little feathery heads above the 
eyes. A. F. Park, Newcastle-on-Tvne : 
Northumberland. 


BEADWORK PIN-CUSHION 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
beadwork pin-cushion of mid-Victorian 
character which I found in a shop in 
Chester, and, as it aroused my 
curiosity, I bought it. It is nine 
inches across and is decorated with 
clear and coloured beads and 
bugles. The centre is of maroon- 
coloured (perhaps faded 
magenta) velvet. The 
bird, presumably a dove 

not an American eagle 


glass 


has red and_= green 
bugles on the body, 


emerald green bugles on 
the wings and a blue eye. 
Its claws are yellow and 
the branch or leaf on 
which it perches looks 
like a palm leaf, but may 
be an olive branch. The 
Stars and Stripes are in 
their proper colours—the 
field of the stars blue, the 
bars red and white. The 
centres of the leaves of 
the border are of various 


colours arranged alter- 
nately. The back of 
the pin-cushion is. of 


pink glazed chintz. 

I have lately come 
across in a shop in Newbury another 
pin-cushion which is almost identical 
with mine. The bird is the same, but is 
in a slightly different position and rests 
not on a branch or leaf but on a twig 
ending ina trefoil. The ground is mag- 
enta-coloured velvet. The owner tells 
me that it came from Rotherham in 
Yorkshire. 

I am puzzled to know in what 
circumstances the two pin-cushions 
were made and how two almost 
identical articles with American asso- 
ciations could have found their way 
to this country to places so far apart 
as Chester and Rotherham. 

Is it possible that the two flags 
represent the North and South res- 
pectively, that the two pin-cushions 
were made in the United States to 
commemorate the peace between the 
Federals and Confederates, and that 
they were sent over to friends in 
England at the termination of the 
American Civil War? 

There is nothing of the kind in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
the needlework expert there has 
never met with anything similar. I 
would be happy to give mine to any 
museum that might wish to exhibit it 
as an historical relic.—H. CLIFFORD 
Situ, Highclere, neay Newbury, Berk- 
shire. 


PLASTER-WORK ON A COTTAGE 


S 


A COMMEMORATIVE 
PIN-CUSHION 


uffolh 


See letter: 


AT SIBTON 


Pargeter 


A SUFFOLK PARGETER 


letter, published in 
Lire recently, Mr 
Jobson mentions a cottage at 
with a beautifully complete 
pargeted front of trails and Tudor 
and another at Yoxford, 
complete, but evidently from the same 
source of inspiration. Your readers 
may care to see a photograph of the 
Sibton work which I took some years 


ago 


SIR In his 
COUNTRY 

\llan 
Sibton 


roses, less 


In my article Pargeting in Suffolk, 
published in the Proceedings of the 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology in 1939 
I drew attention to this similarity 

“Along the front of a cottage at 





BEADWORK 


Beadwork Pin-cushion 


Yoxford runs a repeating pattern of 
conventionalised honeysuckle. At one 
end it terminates in a dragon's head 
In the neighbouring village of Sibton 
this identical pattern, including the 
terminal dragon, is used on another 
cottage. In both cases a human head 
is to be seen next the dragon \t 
Sibton, the cast of this head is used 


again together with conventional 
tlowers, in one of the four areas of 
decoration above the string-course 


Presumably both pieces of pargeting 
are the work of thejsame craftsman 
using the same moulds.’’—F. A 
GIRLING, Holly Lodge, Lawford 
Manningtree, Essex. 


LATE BREEDING OF 
GREAT CRESTED GREBES 
From the Hon. Guy Charteris. 


S1tr,—In the last week of July on the 
lake at Himley Hall, Worcestershire, I 
saw three great crested grebes and was 
surprised to see that two were “teed 
up” on nests. On one nest was a 
single egg, unstained and partly 
covered by the usual swab of wet 
waterweed, and on the other, three 
eggs which, although they seemed only 
slightly incubated, were already 
stained a deep and dirty brown. At 
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first I thought there was a fourth— 
a pullet’s egg—in the nest, but 
this was an entire walnut which the 
bird must have salved from the 
shallows. The third grebe had been 
cruising very near this nest which was 
not more than 50 yds. from the other. 

On August 5 a féte was held and 
the lake was invested by a crowd of 
more than 60,000. Moreover there 
was an angling competition and active 
disturbance by a hydro-glider. Not- 
withstanding, on the following day 
both birds were incubating and exam- 
ination of the nests showed that there 
were now two stained eggs in the first 


nest and that the walnut had been 
discarded from the second nest. 
The incubation period of this 


species is approximately four weeks,}so 
that if the eggs hatched it wculd not be 





until the brink of September. In case 
there might have been earlier attempts 
to breed I looked for other nests but 
found none. Again I saw only three 
birds, and since both sexes share 
incubation there was an interesting 
domestic problem which I was unable 
to study. 

Great crested grebes will some- 
times lay at the end of March, but 
where, as at Himley, marginal vegeta- 
tion is inadequate to provide covert, 
nidification may be postponed until 
pondweed, rising to the surface in the 
late Summer, affords anchorage for 
their raft-like nests. 

I should be interested to know if 
any of your readers have experienced 
similar cases of late breeding.— 
Guy CHARTERIS, Bishopstone, Bridge 
Sollirvs, Herve fordshive. 


THE VICTORIAN GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Sik, —The letter published in CouNtTRY 
LirE recently in praise of Victorian 
armchairs reminded me of a_ set 
of garden furniture which I came 
upon recently in a back garden at 
Thornaby, Yorkshire, and of which I 
send sketches for the amusement of 
vour readers. While agreeing with the 
observations of your correspondent 


REDSTONE HERMITAGE 











concerning the qualities of the chairs 
which were illustrated it is as well to 
remember the odd lengths to which 
Victorian romanticism extended. 

These chairs are made of terra- 
cotta with the utmost care and desire 
for realism. There are various holes 
and hollows in which ferns can be 
planted to heighten the effect of 
rusticity. I should be interested to 
know if anyone has an old gardening 
catalogue of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury which offers similar objects for 
sale and to see how they are described, 
and by what means the public were 
persuaded to buy them.—PaTRICK 
HorRSBRUGH, 3, Ann Street, Edin- 
burgh 4. 


MORE WORCESTERSHIRE 
ROCK DWELLINGS 


Sik,—I send you some snapshots 
taken at one of the most famous of the 
Worcestershire rock dwellings, Red- 
stone Rocks, which overlook the 
Severn a few miles below Bewdley, in 
the parish of Astley. Here was a 
medizval hermitage, and a ferry. In 
1431 it is recorded that the Bishop of 
Worcester licensed Richard Spetchley 
to be a hermit here. 

At the Reformation such places 
were no doubt under suspicion : 
Bishop Latimer wrote from Hartlebury 
Castle, only a few miles across the 
river from Redstone, to Thomas 


Cromwell, then secretary to Wolsey : 
“Hereby is an Hermitage in a rock 





by Severn able to lodge 500 men and 
as ready for thieves or traitors as true 
men. I would not have hermits 
masters of such dens, but rather that 
some faithful man had it.’’ In the 
eighteenth century a number of bodies 
were found buried here. 

Habingdon, the Elizabethan anti- 
quary of Worcestershire, says that the 
hermitage was adorned, presumably 
by carvings on the rock face, with 
coats of arms of the Beauchamps, 
Mortimers and other noble families, 
and even those of royalty. Tradi- 
tion says that Layamon composed his 
Brut here : more probably he was the 
parish priest, in the reign of John. 

The stone is very soft and the 
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See letter: 
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carvings have disap- 
peared, but there can 
still be seen what appears 
to be a pulpit from 
which a preacher could 
be heard. 

The most memor- 
able day in the history 
of Redstone was April 26, 
1502, when the body of 
Prince Arthur, after a 
night at Tickenhill, was 
taken across the ferry, 
that being then the main 
road from Ludlow to 
Worcester. 

At a corner of the 


road where it turns 
towards the river stands 
a rather gaunt house 
dated 1660 (though it 
looks Georgian), which 


seems to have been an 
inn where travellers by 


coach would wait to 
cross the ferry: it has 
for a long time been 


occupied by _ several 
families. The caves have 
also been put to many 
uses. About 1830 there 
was a school in one of 
them ; later most of 
them were occupied, like 
those recently illustrated from north 
Worcestershire; and there was a cider 
house there at one time, to cheer the 
traveller : and later on the usual kind 
of tramps and gypsies used them. 

There was a ford above the ferry 
which, until the river was deepened by 
means of locks, for navigation, in 1843, 
could easily be crossed in normal 
weather. The medieval hermits seem 
to have controlled the ferry, and after 
their time it was let to various families, 
among them the Yarrantons, whose 
most famous member, Andrew Yarran- 
ton, the engineer, was born at Larport, 
a neighbouring farm-house. The build- 
ing of Stourport bridge in 1773 prob- 
ably meant the end of this ferry as a 
profitable concern. 





VICTORIAN GARDEN SEATS 

IN TERRA-COTTA (c._ 1890) 

WITH CRANNIES IN WHICH 
FERNS CAN BE PLANTED 


See letter: The Victorian Garden Furniture 
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More Worcestershire Rock Dwellings 


RIVER AT REDSTONE 





THE DRAGON TREE AT TENERIE 


See letter: A Methuselah Tree 


There was one horrifying episode 
after the last war when Redstone 
began to be converted into a popular 
pleasure park, but a timely flood swept 
the erections away and the attempt 
was not repeated. 

A few miles higher up the river is 
Blackstone Rock, illustrated in your 
recent article on Ribbesford, which is 
also said to have been a hermitaze 
M. W., Hereford. 


A METHUSELAH TREE 


SirR,—In a recent issue you pub- 
lished a photograph of the leaves 


of a dragon tree in Gibraltar. Your 
readers may be interested to see 
the enclosed snapshot of a tree now 
standing at La Laguna, Tenvrife 
which is believed to be from 1,50) to 
2,000 years old. 

These strange trees (Drace@na 
draco) belong to the family Liliacee 
and from the leaves and trunk the 
resin called dragon’s blood is procured 
They must surely hold the record for 
longevity, for the famous specimen 
at Orotava, Tenerife, which was 
blown down by a hurricane in 1868 
was estimated to be at least 6/00) 
years old, and some even reckone:! its 
age as 10,000 years.—D. J. Brooks 
Hartford End, Chelmsford, Essex 


AUGUSTUS HARE 


Sir,—May I point out a mispri: © in 
your Editorial note IJntelligent ( es- 
tions (on page 412 of Marc) 9 
recommending “‘ the delightful bo. ks” 
by Augustus Hale which shou be 
Hare. Walks in Rome and Wal) i) 
London both merit your descri tive 
adjective.—CHRISTINA M. RIvin: oN 
London, W.2. 

[Unfortunately this mistak: vas 
not discovered in time to preve _ its 
appearance in print.—Ep.] 
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Fees, Queens by 


famous 


“Masters 

















QUEEN MARY |! 
by Johannes Corvus 


(National Portrait Gallery) 


~ HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
by MacdinaldMluih 


Titled, jewelled and richly robed, she is a queen, not 
only in name. So too, perfection in the treasured 
arts of blending and distilling have made Highland 
Queen “Grand Liqueur” recognisable from the first 
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sip as a sovereign among Whiskies. 


ko MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
) S = Distillers 
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-| Famous for over 
: 100 years 
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BISCUITS 








following the. removal /of all Zoning 


and ‘other restrictions after final 
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Victory, their ever popular Biscuits 

















WHEN THE 
SMOKE OF WAR 
has rolled away 


you'll see more clearly 
than ever before through 
the post war 


KERSHAW 
PRISM BINOCULARS 


Send your name for post-war contact to our Temporary War Time Address: 
A. KERSHAW & SONS, LTD., 
3, Embassy Buildings, CHESHAM, Bucks. 
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Past traditions... . 
... old connections... 


but a most up-to-date 
insurance service 


Royal Exchange 


Assurance 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 
Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 


























Send for Booklet to the 
AGRICULTURAL 


MORTGAGE 


CORPORATION LTD., 


Stone House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


OR ASK YOUR BANK MANAGER 
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conditions are just right for final 
cultivations. No doubt the operation 
of P.A.Y.E. has something to do with 
this. If a man earns an extra 6s. on 
Saturday afternoon 2s. or 2s. 6d. of 
this may easily go in additional 
income-tax. It is true that agriculture 
is employing to-day as many people 
as it did in 1939. In fact some counties 
have rather more farm labour than 
they had then. It is quality and 
experience that are lacking. We have 
more old-age pensioners on our farms 
and more willing but inexperienced 
workers. The 18-year-olds go off to 
the Forces rightly enough when their 
time comes, but we are not getting 
back from the Services any worth- 
while number of experienced men. 


favourable or unfavourable. This I 
interpret as meaning that most of us 
are satisfied that the Government have 
taken the right line. On this occasion 
there were the fullest consultations 
with the National Farmers’ Union and 
the leaders of the industry have a say 
in the dispensation of the extra money 
required to meet the extra wage bill. 
Judging by the Minister of Food’s 
speeches he is chiefly concerned about 
the supplies of meat and dairy pro- 
ducts. The world is short of these 
things partly because production has 
gone down in Australia and New 
Zealand as well as in the United States 
and partly because several million 
men leading a very active life in 
uniform consume much more meat 
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FARMING NOTES 
MORTGAGE - 
; A BUSY MONTH 
ARMERS have been greatly are not too anxious to enrol this ¢ ne, 
cheered by the fine spell that A good many of them think that  ieir 
allowed them to work such a _ parents will be taking a Summer _ 5]j- 
for all transition in their fields in the day and they are unwilling to cor nit 
first half of March. Once the themselves. A school camp pro; rly 
ground dried everyone was busy and __ organised can give most valuable lp the 
it was not long before many thousands __ to farmers, as many of us have lk rnt me 
of acres of oats and barley were safely in the past four years. I think the sha 
Car°rre gar’ OSes in the ground. The merchants were boys have enjoyed themselves an so the 
, hard-pressed to keep pace with the have the girls. They have ea ied but 
demands for seed corn and fertilisers, some useful pocket-money too. is of 
but everyone worked with a will and of course just possible that we ma_ be res 
yo it was most satisfactory to see arrears able to get some help from the Fo: es. pot 
= of cultivations caught up so expedi- Last harvest time coming soon « ‘ter ses 
at 2 per Annum tiously. Knowing how short labour is D-day there were no men to sp re. ow! 
= O on almost every farm the achieve- By this harvest the war in Eu: pe inv 
ments of March are most highly credit- should be over and it may be ‘hat , 
able. Now we have to prepare for some men will be available be:ore Cc 
ee eee potatoes and roots, two crops which they are demobilised or before + ey ( 
and REPAYMENT of the amount ake 5 5 ( 
borrowed (per £100 of loan) in:— MORTGAGES are granted for periods take a great deal of Isbour. ms — 0 gp possibility: oe pro 
60 years £4.0.0 per annum not exceeding sixty years at a rate The F, Work some soldiers, airmen and sailors wil] Bo: 
50 years £4.5.0 perannum | Of interest fixed for the whole term. ica i li be available must not interfere with lea 
Sak 66. & one T is the labour problem which is P!@%S_ by which we can obtain help De 
vd — a » per annut 1 {MPROVEMENT LOANS are granted I teesliline omelet ne ~y i. from the largest possible number of et 
years ° ° er annum . S s ss Ea + sas : rec 
20 suns £7 : 0 a annum = - srr sete: Goro enemionue present time. Since their regular men eS ae eee ee a 
bis arse period of forty years, for :— areXall five years older than they were it 
10 years £11.18 .10 per annum 1 @ Erection or reconstruction of farm at the beginning of the war, they Price Increases ab 
(payable half-yearly workers cottages and farm buildings. have not quite the same zest. I hear a ie ‘ : wo 
dk Appropriate TAX RELIEF | @ Drainage of agricultural land. of some cases where tractor drivers "THE revision of prices following JF 
in respect of interest paid, allowed wee — : ¥ have needed a good deal of persuasion : , wil 
in current year. 4 “est eh Reiegscceropnd ead to work overtime on cohen after- Wage has been taken very quietly by me 
‘ g s Bes. noons, even when work presses and farmers. I have heard few comments — 








than they did in civilian life. Farmers me 
here can best meet the nation’s needs in 
Men from the Forces and suit their own pockets by expand- ff tio 
oon ing production of milk, meat of all to 
HEN demobilisation starts agri- _ kinds including pig meat, and eggs. It ate 
culture will not come into the js for these products that the Govern- rei 
first category. We shall not auto- ment have allowed price increases to ste 
matically get hack the skilled men compensate for higher wage bills t at fiel 
who went off the farms at the begin- the farmers will have to pay. req 
ming of the war because they were in ‘ ha' 
the Territorials. I understand that Wheat D 

we shall be able to apply for them _ aie al 
individually and make out the best HEAT is not wanted so much fee 
case we can for their release to take as it was two or three yeurs the 
up particular jobs. In the meantime ago and the wheat price for 1946 ; es sq 
we have to manage as best we can  qown instead of up. There is a se ani 
with substitute labour. The Govern- 5; the present year's crops of pota °s 6, 
ment are asking for even more volun- and sugar-beet hevause farmers hve tio 
eee le! ie spice — for the harvest camps this 4, grow them willy nilly and t -h rel 
he Summer. I hope these volunteers will crops take a good deal of labour, it sp 
HE Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator WHAT IT DOES be forthcoming. With the re-opening he Government statement has ma¢ - it act 
. of the sea-shore, holiday resorts will : n od pr 
has an all-the-year-round efficiency. ~ have a stronger pull than they have oe So ee ee a Set { § tio 
I he hi Makes a perfect seed ce ie Ge Taek” tie on ‘oe for the largest possible tonnag of b 
t ensures the highest degree of seed | bed. cami Mag oe Pee sth ae . cag coo potatoes and sugar-beet, these pr ¢s = 
: . . > stry o y sines “ . = ne 
germination, and because it performs * ae feel that they want a real holiday ny geod down nay os 4 ae “4 en 
in one operation all the functions of | Promotes good growth this Summer and not too much work toate, rT pea aot a aaa ee ie | th 
individual cultivation and harrowing | >Y thorough aeration. at a harvest camp. But the nation humble » has met into the pict « 
machines, it is a great f ti ° will want their help again in harvest- 1 we can grow and keep on our fa 15 
4 Grom saver of tame, : ing crops which farmers have grown. peed “ ” ~ P 7. il]: it Ci 
labour and fuel. Quickly clears weeds Farmers are growing these extra crops, pisces sia Rell soy gy bo pe + Age “t 
It also keeps pasture land clean and | 2" stubble. particularly potatoes, not because yer established ne as “ye or ee 
gives the best chance to the sweet, new - vrai ee ee —— part of British farming. Is it toom “h - 
grasses. At every season of the year it Renovates grass land. teers are serving a national need and hag ly agri ge Feo : fre 
can be put to good and profitable use. WORKS wITH ANY TRACTOR not merely helping farmers. be allowed to keep os per cent. of is [gst 
ON HAVING A POWER TAKE-OFF crop for feeding to poultry, provi  °d ~ 
FISHLEIGH 4 Help of the Schools of course that he sends his e &s - 
Z iS euencines ais a through a oye so that t! °) ch 

: whip-round of schools go on to the ordinary consumé« Ss 

O CULTIVATOR A will be needed to keep up the ration, avail ble to all in due prop 't- 

strength of the harvest camps in the ticn, and do not get side-tracked to 
Summer holidays. A schoolmaster his friends and relations? ( 
THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO. LTD. - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON - Barnstaple 2282 & 2283 friend of mine tells me that his boys CINCINNATUS. sk 
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‘THE RELEASE OF 
PROPERTY 


WNERS or tenants of town 
and country houses that 
have been requisitioned 
for a variety of purposes 
still await the release of 

By “‘release’’ they 

yt merely that the premises 
» vacated and reinstated by 
vority that took them over, 
the free and unfettered right 
ation and control should be 
to those who parted, tem- 
as they thought, with pos- 

. The position for many of these 

id tenants is inconvenient and 
them in a ruinous expense. 


OF REQUISITIONING 


Y 1,700 houses out of approxi- 
tely 13,000 various types of 
s under requisition by the 
f Admiralty have been re- 
It is understood that that 
ent contemplates retaining 
the 26,000 acres which it has 
med, and it would not be 
le to expect relinquishment 
ate of the portions on which 
18,000,000 have been spent in 
(he position as regards houses 
ent, and in time many more 
urrendered. There is a funda- 
difference between houses and 
requisition. Where works have 
‘ried out it is generally unlikely 
» land would be of much use 
riginal purpose until the works 
ive been removed. To remove 
s not only costly but it is 
ul, for there can be no doubt 
that henceforth the Navy will need 
most of what has been constructed 
since 1939. But with regard to houses 
the more completely all traces of 
official use can be obliterated the 
better the owner or tenant will like 
it. His only anxiety is as to whether 
the allowance for reinstatement will 
be adequate. 
COLOSSAL AGGREGATES 

HE figures relating to requisition- 

ing are impressive, the Govern- 
ment having expended £883,000,000 
in works on 922,650 acres, and direc- 
tions have been given to Departments 
to consider what land can be immedi- 
ately released and especially to effect 
reinstatement wherever possible in- 
stead of purchasing. Some of the air- 
fields comprised in the 253,000 acres 
requisitioned by the Air Ministry 
have just been released. 

Dealing with offices in London it 
can be stated that 5,000,000 square 
feet of office space already belong to 
the Government, but that 10,000,000 
square feet additional are occupied, 
and that an extra space amounting to 
6,000,000 square feet has been requisi- 
tioned for sundry uses. The gradual 
telease of so vast an extent of office 
space cannot fail to have a strong re- 
action on the rentals of properties in 
private use, and many of the requisi- 
toned premises are not primarily offices 
but were built as flats. Their reinstate- 
ment as flats or private offices will 
entail an enormous outlay. Most of 
the firms that left London, owing to 
enemy action or the expectation of it, 
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are now desirous of returning to the 
City, but the day of reconstruction in 
‘the Square Mile” is still far off. Con- 
sequently some concerns that would 
have reopened in the middle are con- 
sidering the practicability of acquiring 
freel.olds or long leases in West-end 
stre ts and squares. The majority of 
firs doing a moderate or even a large 
bus'ness prefer premises of a type 
= h they can afford to occupy ex- 
clu: vely, 


“MPENDING AUCTIONS 


( E of the largest landed estates, 
Norman Court, on the Hamp- 
st nd Wiltshire border, between 


Winchester and Salisbury, is about to 
be reduced in area, by the offer of 
5,250 acres of the outlying parts of it. 
There are 50 farms and small holdings, 
1,000 acres of woodland, 135 cottages, 
most of the village freeholds in West 
Dean and West Tytherley, and some 
residential properties. In all pro- 
bability not fewer than 200 lots will 
be dealt with in the auction, which is 
provisionally arranged to be held in 


Salisbury by Messrs. Woolley and 
Wallis. An instructive footnote to 


recent remarks about the present 
position as regards the circulation of 
particulars of sale is supplied by the 
mention of a charge of ten shillings 
for details of the estate, and also by 
the intimation that ‘“‘no correspond- 
ence will be entered into’’ about the 
proposed sale until after the issue of 
the particulars. 

Commander Lord Beatty, R.N., 
has ordered Messrs. John ID. Wood 
and Co. and Messrs. Escritt and 
Barrell to sell Brooksby Hall and 
184 acres, on April 11, in Leicester. 
The freehold is in the heart of the 
Quorn country, six miles from Melton 
Mowbray, and the five lots are mostly 
with immediate possession. The Hall 
is adaptable as a school or hotel. 
The farm is of 106 acres, and there is 
another holding of 20 acres. 


Squadron Leader A. G. A. Fisher, 
through Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, is selling five small farms, 
two miles from York on the Helmsley 
road, very rich land with houses and 
buildings. 

Cotswold houses, with up to 15 
acres, are shortly for sale by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff and Messrs. 
Young and Gilling. 


Canterbury and the Cotswolds 
are among the districts in which 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are offer- 


ing residential properties at fixed 
prices, pending possible sale by 
auction. 


At from £4,500 to £10,000 a 
number of Surrey, Sussex and Essex 
houses, in ample grounds, await 
offers through Mr. Frank D. James 
(Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices). 


A TEMPORARY LULL 


N a normal pre-war year a slight 
slackening of business in the week 
or two preceding the Budget was 
generally expected, but there is no 
very evident reason for such a lull 
on account of the probabilities of the 
coming fiscal event. The cause of the 
slackening must be looked for else- 
where, and a score of causes could be 
suggested. For one thing, most people 
who have got a house in London or 
the country are only too glad to stay 
in it, and do not care to face the 
abnormal cost and bother of moving. 
Another thing is that, supposing 
they did think of moving, they require 
ready means of travel to inspect 
property, and these are not to be had. 
Meanwhile prices of any really 
desirable house tend to higher levels, 
though they may perhaps decline a 
little so soon as more houses are 
released from requisitioning. Urban 
investments continue to be eagerly 
bought, to pay a very small net return, 
and the few farms that have been 
offered have met with brisk bidding. 
In the coastal areas, especially those 
that suffered severely from enemy 
action, owners have set themselves 
resolutely against parting with pro- 
perty, and they are well advised in 
that resolve. 

Lord Bradford’s ground rents and 
other Walsall freeholds have realised 
£230,320 in the first three auctions 
of a series. ARBITER. 
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Drawn by William Dring, A.R.A. 


DWIN MAIDEN is a fine example of the war-disabled 
E.... who has already fitted himself back into industry. 
Before the war he was a bricklayer employed in maintenance 
work and building air-raid shelters at a large non-ferrous 
metal factory. As a Territorial soldier he was called up for 
service with the 8th Battalion, Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
in September, 1939, and went to France in January. 1940. 
During this period he was middle and light-weight boxing 
champion of his infantry brigade and light-weight finalist of 
his division. In May, 1940, his platoon were holding a 
cement factory near Tournai in Belgium when a German 
mortar shell came through the roof and exploded. Severely 
wounded in both hands and right foot, Mr. Maiden lay for 
six days by the roadside before being taken to hospital. 
After many months in a Dutch Red Cross hospital in Holland 
and a convalescent camp for prisoners of war in the Ruhr, he 
was passed fit but without the two middle fingers of his left 
hand, the second finger of his right, and a part of his right 
foot. 
in France, Poland and Germany, where in spite of his dis- 
He was finally 


repatriated in October, 1943, after three years and ten months 


The three years 1940 — 1943 he spent in prison camps 
abilities he organised a boxing school. 


in captivity, and at once returned to bricklaying. Due to 
his disability he made the return with some misgiving, but 
his doubts were gradually overcome and his physical short- 
comings fought and defeated. His spirit and courage 
eventually won, and already he can lay bricks as well as the 
next man. Day by day he is advancing from straightforward 
bricklaying to more difficult work 
such as furnace building and 
repairing, which though it may test 
him severely, will be achieved by 
his unfailing cheerfulness and 
As Mr. Maiden ts 
only 28, he should have a long and 


useful life before him. 


determination. 


ey, 
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“ERS SOON. 


(we hope, G.E.C. electric household 
appliances will once more be freely 
available. The range will include 
kettles, toasters, fires, irons, 
cleaners, and all the other 
necessities for economically run- 
ning the modern home. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


for the post-war home 





Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 








HARDEN BROS. & LINOSAY LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, €.C.3 





COMFORT? 
JOHN 


JAMESON 


* * *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 
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NEW BOOKS 





WITH GEORGE IiI 
AT WEYMOUTH 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. ERIC GILLETT 
appears to make a hobby 
of collecting ladies of no 
great personal import- 

ance but of deep social interest. Not 
so long ago, he gave us Miss Jewsbury 
of Manchester, and now he has come 
upon Miss Elizabeth Ham of Dor- 
set. Miss Ham is a great find. She 
lived at a time already rich in letters, 
memoirs, and personal jottings of all 
sorts; yet this autobiography which 
Mr. Gillett has uncovered has no sense 
of the superfluous. If it adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the years that 


given a most lively picture of th ttle 
town, with the Navy in the © jing, 
packed out for “‘ the season,” wit ever 
more and more visitors descendi and 
demanding rooms where no roor ; are 
to be had; of the King’s forma. /anq 
at times most informal) occa ons: 
and of the general sense of ne: ous- 


ness about Napoleon across the 
Channel. The King, who cho. his 
own companions when he felt 1) .e it, 


often descended upon the Ham fa .uily, 
“and I must not forget to m: ition 
that the King, who always spok: very 
loud, was once heard to say on the 
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ELIZABETH HAM, BY HERSELF. 


(Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


GULLIBLE TRAVELS. By Richard Busvine (Constable, !0;.) 
THE CYPRESS ROAD. By Major Michael Home (Methuen, 8:. 6d.) 
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overlapped the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, it enlivens and 
illuminates the hnowledge we have. 
That is a tribute to Elizateth: she 
is all-alive-o. 

Mr. Gillett has confined himself 
to a brief introduction and to some 
editing. For the rest, this is Eliza- 
beth’s story in Elizabeth’s words, and 
it is rightly entitled Elizabeth Ham, by 
Herself (Faber, 10s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHER’S PROFITS 

Elizabeth was 67 years old when 
she began to write her autobiography. 
She was already the author of a three- 
volume novel, which, no doubt, made 
her no money, and of a grammar for 
infants which would have made her a 
lot had it not, as so often happened 
in those days, fallen into the hands of 
a publisher whose last thought was 
that the author was entitled to a share 
of the profits. ‘‘Had I all the money 
it has been sold for,’’ Elizabeth writes 
sadly, ““I should now have a very 
pretty fortune.” 

Elizabeth’s life, as she reveals it 
here, falls mainly into three parts: 
England and the Navy; Ireland and 
the Army; ard the hard facts of a 
middle-aged woman seeking a means 
of livelihood. In what seems to have 
been the almost inevitable fashion of 
the time, she ends up (so far as this 
book goes, for we have not the end 
of her story) as a governess in the 
family of a Mr. Elton, who was a poet 
with a “fine Shakespearean forehead, 
rather bald, but still nothing to speak 
of,” an “elegant classical scholar,”’ 
and the father of nine children of 
“beauty and elegance.”’ 

Elizabeth had had her affairs of 
the heart, but they are over and done 
with now, and we leave her, in the 
serenity of middle age, devoting her 
spare time to the writing of a poem 
which Mr. Elton comes to read and 
criticise each day after tea. He sat 
“so long as to bring Mrs. E. down to 
see what was become of him.’’ One 
imagines the ‘‘Shakespearean forehead, 
rather bald,’’ corrugating into a frown 
under the impact of a curtain-lecture. 

Elizabeth belonged to a family of 
petty traders, and much of her child- 
hood was spent at Weymouth, then 
the scene of the holiday revels of 
George III and his family. We are 


Esplanade that ‘Mrs. Ham_ was 
decidedly the finest woman in Wey 
mouth.’”’ 

The royal interest could be em- 
barrassing. “‘The King admired some 
sheep of my uncle’s and commissioned 
him to procure a flock of the same sort 
for his Farm at Windsor. This was 
accordingly done through a cousin who 
resided in Somersetshire, who seit his 
own Shepherds with the flock to 
Windsor. Neither the sheep nor the 
expenses attending them were ever 
paid for.”’ 

Elizabeth records an_ occasion 
when there was a rumour that the 
French were coming, and all the King’s 
horses were harnessed ready to dash 
away with him and his numerous 
entourage. However, that came to 
nothing, and, generally speaking, life 
was gay. There was always the Navy 
“Oh, these Naval Balls, they were so 
enjoyable! The measured swevp of 
the eighteen-oared barge. A «ach 
and six is nothing to it! Then cing 
hoisted on Deck enveloped in fiags 
taken from the Enemy. Their ca ture 
aided, perhaps, by the two »: ung 
Heroes who always stand rea.y to 
unmuffle and hand you out © the 
Chair !”’ 

GRIM PROCESSION 

But the scene changed. Eliz eth 
says of her father: ‘‘Poor Man He 
was always sanguine, and a vays 
going to make his fortune’; anc ow, 
in quest of elusive fortune, the ‘ wnily 
finds itself in Ireland, and inthe use 
they take there has to be much » <ub- 
bing and cleaning. ‘‘An old sav epan 
cover was displaced that had een 
nailed over a rat-hole; and yet -ady 
Amelia Knox had been our imm iate 
predecessor.” 


Altogether, one gathers, Eliz eth 
disliked the change. Grim ngs 
could happen, like the process’ ” 0! 
the men condemned to be he. ged. 
“We were aware of a commco Car 
surrounded by Hurdles, with ‘our 
Coffins, on which were seatea ‘our 
men, with faces as white as the f! rnel 
grave-clothes they had on. But «hat 
made the scene most revolting was 
the Hangman seated in the mit of 
them, in a hideous Mask and ost 


grotesque cocked-hat, playing all sorts 
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of pantomime tricks to amuse the 
Mob.”’ 

But, asin England there had been 
the Navy, so here was the Army, and 
there were balls to while away the 
tedium of life. One of the young 
offic Elizabeth met here’ was 
Captain Napier, later to be the famous 
historian of the Peninsular War. He 
d “I honour you from my 
heat when he learnt that Eliza- 
bet! inlike most Boney-haunted 
{the time, admired Napoleon. 


excli 


€0 

: fortunes of the Ham family 
wel ym bad to worse, and at last 
Eliz 1, regretting her misspent 
yea we were none of us breathing 
ave yralatmosphere. Amusement 
wa: ything, advance or improve- 
me! il’’-—found herself back in 
Eng on the grey road to a 
gov s’s fate. 

s possible, as Mr. Gillett says, 
tha end of Elizabeth’s story may 
son y be discovered. For myself, 
Iw er an agreeable and wealthy 
hu: If one could, without too 
seri . crime, get rid of Mrs. Elton, 
Mr n would do very well. Eliza- 
bet! i never been taught to earn 
her ig, yet at the pinch she set 
abc with such spirit that I would 
gla e the disagreeable task taken 
out her hands. Yes, Mr. Elton 
wol io. After all, his bald patch 
wa hing to speak of, and so the 
ver t of her speaking of it hints 
at tle something. 


OING TO THE WAR 

‘t another reporter, giving us 
yet ai. other book about his adventures 
in th same old war! This time it is 
Mr. | ichard Busvine, and his book is 
Gullivie Travels (Constable, 10s.). We 
may gather from the title that Mr. 
Busvine is the last man to take himself 
too seriously, and this is because he 
began the game as a perfect amateur. 

When the war broke out, Mr. 
Busvine was running a Hanover 
Square dress establishment, and fear- 
ing that the war would not be too 
kind to a business of that sort, he 
impulsively cabled to an American 
journalist whom he knew offering his 
services as European correspondent. 
His friend as impulsively accepted the 
offer, and thus began Mr. Busvine’s 
‘gullible travels.”’ 

Before they ended, they were to 
take him to the Russo-Finnish war, 
to hot spots in the Mediterranean, to 
Africa, Persia, Palestine, America, 
India, Burma, and what not: all the 
far-flung and unpredictable itinerary, 
in fact, that awaited the correspon- 
dents of this war. 

We have, scores of times, been 
over this ground before, but on the 
whole, we are glad to go over it again 
With this author, for he has personal- 
ity, gusto, and enlivens the journey 
by the assumption of a rather ‘‘ Simple 
Simon’’ attitude which, in fact, was 
by no means his real one. We say 
“on the whole’”’ because at times the 
author is inclined to a flippancy and 
lacetiousness that we could well have 
been spared, especially in all that he 
has to say about the young woman 
callel “the Screwball’? from whom 
he i, divorced half way through the 
boo... Perhaps it is no more than a 
ber: nal idiosyncrasy, but we would 
gla: y have declined the invitation to 
me. “‘the Screwball.’ 


D 


NKING WITH THE ENEMY 
'he author has a quick eye: for 
th -mall surprising incident. There 
count, for example, of the days 
uxembourg was invaded, when 
sembourg guards stood sentry 
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at one end of a bridge and the Ger- 
mans at the other, and in the chill 
dawn the Luxembourg guards took 
‘“‘morning cups of hot chocolate to the 
centre of the bridge where they handed 
them ceremoniously to their German 
counterparts and all stood around 
drinking amicably and stamping their 
feet to keep the circulation going.”’ 

If there is nothing new in the 
broad outline, there are many such 
small pieces of observation as this, 
and they all build up into a book well 
worth reading. I had never heard 
before of the incident for which Mr. 
Busvine vouches : that when the Ark 
Royal came in for her first dive-bomb- 
ing, the Admiral, through loud- 
speakers, relayed this signal: ‘‘ Pro 
bono publico, no bloody panico.’”’ Mr. 
Busvine says: “It had the desired 
effect.”’ 


SECRET SERVICE IN ITALY 

Major Michael Home’s novel The 
Cypress Road (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) is a 
‘secret service”’ thriller in the Buchan 
mode about an Intelligence Officer in 
Italy who undertook a mission into 
the German lines, hoping to come face 
to face with a German brute who had 
done ‘his son to death. 


Anyone who has read the author’s 
novels of Intelligence work in the 
North African campaign will know 
that Major Home seems to have the 
first-hand experience which imparts 
even to the most remarkable adven- 
tures an air of authenticity. That does 
not fail him here, and as Major 
Chevanne, disguised as an Italian 
peasant, makes his strenuous way 
through the mountains, meeting the 
patriot agents, and finally penetrates 
to the heart of the German web, our 
minds are kept all the time both ina 
pleasant state of assurance that such 
an expert can’t go wrong, and in a 
constant frisson at the risks into 
which he sticks his neck. It all ends 
pleasantly with the landing at Anzio 
and with a lovely bride in view as 
compensation for the major’s travails. 


° 


M “OR YEATS BROWN, whose 
recent death robs India of a 
true and understanding friend, has 
done that country a great service in 
his last book Martial India (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.). His intimate 
knowledge of the people, and especially 
of the fighting forces, made him an 
ideal observer; and he tells his story 
of visits to all the fronts where Indians 
are engaged, with his own inimitable 
sense of the background of the Indian 
sailor, soldier and airman, that puts 
India’s grand contribution to the 
making of recent history as no one 
else could have told it. The book is 
well produced and the photographs 
are excellent. 

There is one chapter that might 
well have been omitted—the one on 
Women and Welfare, which quotes 
letters from two British women. They 
have little in literary style or in 
content to give them a place in a book 
recording great deeds and painting a 
picture on a large canvas. 

The story of the revival of India’s 
Royal Navy, the birth of her (now 
Royal) Air Force, with gallant deeds 
of all ranks and races of this great 
section of the British Commonwealth, 
puts beyond dispute the fact that the 
large majority of the 400 millions who 
own allegiance to the King Emperor 
have little in common with the few 
rebels. One hopes that this story of 
two million volunteers will secure for 
India a juster appreciation of the 
work of her sane and loyal men and 
women, as against the publicity 
secured by those whose nuisance value 
has hitherto given them a press in 
the Western world far beyond their 
deserts. A. M. P. 





Ktiding in War time 





People still ride, some 
as a change from riding 
in aircraft, tanks or 
jeeps; others, both men 
and women, in order 
to keep fit to do their 
bit. And we still sup- 
ply very good-looking, 
very hard - wearing 
riding kit for the pur- 
pose—most of it ready 


for immediate wear, 


OSS BROS 


& CO.LTO 
Naval, Military, R.A.F. & General Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2. . 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) , . =a 


And at Bristol . Manchester . Camberley . Bournemouth . York, etc. 











The passage of time brings unfailing 
battery service to the owner of a NIFE 
battery. The only evidence of its 
existence is its constant and reliable 
functioning. Its all-steel construction 
withstands shocks and stresses and its 
unique electrical principle, free from 
sulphation and corrosive fumes, is 
proof alike against the extremes of over- 


charging or long periods of idleness. STEEL PLATE 


In short, the latest development of 


battery science will give you the BATTERY 


longest trouble-free life. 


NIFE BATTERIES LIMITED - Hunt End Works - Redditch - Worcs. 
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HE tailored coats of this Spring are simple, 

fitted to the waistline, with a hem-line that 

flares slightly. They button high on the 

chest with fancy buttons—cones of glass, 

chunks of gold metal, leather discs or a plastic that 
looks like any of them—-and have deep important- 
looking pockets. They are smartest in black face- 
cloth, navy serge, in bird’s-eye worsteds or smooth 
herring-bone Saxony tweeds in two tones of the same 
shade. Sometimes the black coats are lined in scarlet 
or plaid or have tasselled or fringed pockets. Neat 
navy serges with high double-fronted fastening and 
deep inverted pleats in the centre of the back are 
cut with epaulette seams converging on the waist 
and nicked on the chest to give the illusion of a yoke. 
Some attractive new hats are being shown for 
these plain coats for Easter. Black muffin-shaped 
crochet straws rest on the brow and tie on with spot 
veiling under the chin. A pink rose makes a topknot. 
lhe shape is becoming and is also made in grey and 
mushroom brown felt. Strassner show some of these 
muffins in tulle made on a wire frame, Edwardian 
fashion, also large straw bonnets with plaid bows 
massed in front of high crowns. A very easy-to-wear 
mushroom straw in primrose colour with a deep ruche 
of black spotted net is a charming hat for Summer 
frocks or one of the neat black tailored coats. There 
is a white pillbox at Marshall and Snelgrove’s with 
pads of white feathers over the ears and more giving 
extra height, a clic Easter hat for a dark tailor-made ; 
so is a mushroom of fine black tagel straw a-flutter 
on top with bows of cherry grosgrain ribbon. Deben- 
ham and Freebody have a hat made from a single 


@ (Above) Left: Checked 


worsted in tones of 
mushroom brown with 
epaulette seams con- 
tinuing down to cut- 
away pockets. Rensor 
from Peter Robinson. 
Brown felt hat with 
flower-pot crown 
swathed in beige crepe. 
From Scotts. Right : 
Coat fitted closely to the 
waistline in bird’s-eye 
suiting in dark grey and 
black. Double flaps on 
the pockets and two 
buttons on the waistline. 
Rensor from Gorringes 


PHOTOGRAPHS : 
DERMOT CONOLLY 


@ (Right) The Spring 


coat banded with brown 

is in a_ herring - bone 

tweed in chestnut tones 

of brown, beltless, with 

a deep pleat in the back. 

Harella from Swan and 
Edgar 


MARCH 30, 


1945 


SPRING 


@ Felt in mushroom brown saddle- 
stitched in black with a becoming 


dip to the brim. 





Erik 
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ed erfectly tailored Suede 
icket in moss green, red clay 
r hunting pink. Bust sizes: 


6, 38, 40, 42 


2 coupons) 


£6.5.6 


Sportswear ... Ist floor 


Harvey Nichols 


. tee 
of Knightsbridge hi 
4 
Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.|. SLOane 3440 











MORLEY 


shirt in rayon, with “‘Trubenised”’ 
collar, in apple green, rose and sky, sizes 13, 1 34, 
14, 144, £3 + 3 + 9 and four coupons. 
Postage extra. 
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Tailored classic... 
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Wholesale only 
35 VERE STREET © LONDON © Wel 
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large pink velvet rose with an eye veil of stiffened ; ; , very few clipped woollen jackets are being m le in 
black net, and dear little berets made from feather (Left to Right) Sandal in baby calf with brown, frosted with white and light beige. [hey 
pads in tones of brown, fawn and_ nasturtium pinked edges ; white gauged suede sandal are warm, light as thistledown and windproo: But 
vellows and reds. Straw Breton sailors are for those with sole projecting as a rim; court in you are lucky to get one, as the cloth is rare The 
who like a suit hat with a brim. coloured kid with watch-strap buckle at Dereta three-quarter-length swagger coats with 
Felts with dipping brims and highish peaked side ; black suede wedge tying round the _ their full swing backs are practical in thick « mel- 
crowns are best for the tailored coats in worsteds ankle and a light court stitched to follow coloured cloth and easy on the hipline. 
and Saxonies. Erik makes one in gay colours—pansy the lines of the foot, cut away on Although monotone fabrics and neat n utral 
blue, emerald, coral—with a crown in layers like a the outside. Brevitts designed for export suitings predominate, there are some more dr aatic 
Chelsea bun. Miss Lucy folds her tall crowns and coats, notably a striped tweed at Simpson’s | tting 
rolls the brims, with quills and feathers at the side the figure with gores, plain and beltless. The weed 
to give width. Her charming berets tilt forward and are decorated with is striped horizontally in pastel colourings on a drab-coloured gi >und. 
tiny massed feathers. Mushroom-brimmed garden hats are worn on the Rima are making up their shaded striped woollen, in tones of musi. room 
back of the head, and are really romantic hats. brown and slate blue, for coats in two styles, one with such big dvlman 
sleeves that it looks like a cape and a more tailored type with carted 
HE more casual type of coat in smooth pastel-coloured cloth is fullness belted in at the waist. The broad deep bars at the hem and 
fuller altogether with gathers or unpressed pleats in the skirt, the narrow on the shoulders are exceedingly smart. 
and deep armholes. Shades of lemon, canary, honey-beige and chamois 
look fresh and new and very smart over black, navy, grey or white. 
The sweet-pea pinks and pale blues also shown for these overcoats are 
charming for Summer. More dramatic effects are obtained by combining 
two shades of beige, with the dark for a panel streaming down the front 
and wristbands on full sleeves. Three-quarter-length coats in lemon 
and oyster have deep unpressed pleats in the back and a tiny belt 
holding them down. The coat juts out at knee-level, with vertical 
pockets and double-breasted buttoning in front. Hip-length jackets 
in off-white fleecy cloth without collars and cut with a vent in the back rere bs 5 
and a swing effect are slimming and work in with any colour scheme; and mark a complete change in line. The general tendency is for coats 
box jackets in beige whipcord and Bedford cord have two flapped to have wider hemlines and tiny waistlines, with curved yokes on the 


pockets, set one above the other on one side and a turndown collar. A shoulders almost boat-shaped. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


CROSSWORD No. 792» sisscin ne anserwona i 


ae 4. “Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 
Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions My friends and brother souls, 
(in a closed ®envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 792, Country LIFE eh - ame 
FE nee aa : : ve, F >— sat a ll, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the W 7 np et PL cin get ogy ’ 
first post on Thursday, April 5, 1945. na e I * 


_ me agin Re ; —Tennyson (7) 
Note.—tThis ( tit loes a y 2 United States. : ¢ = 5 
eg oe ene tere enmey 06 ieee: Seenen Sen . Cause of a crush at the bookstall, perhaps (6, 5) 


. Public conveyance driven by the conductor (4) 
. In the middle of a pyramidion (4) 
3. Pig (7) 
. Caressing it, we are told, brings a stinging 
response (6) 
. Feeling in riotous or rowdy conditions (6) 
. ‘* The —— were a paradise, 
If thou wert there.’’—Robert Burns (6) 
Post-mediaeval (6) 
3. Hoped for sequel to ‘account rendered” (6) 
3. Prodigal (6) 
. Train-bearer (7) 
28. Place to lie—for a liar (4 
The service which 30, Serpent (i; (*) 
Kolynos renders to the 7 31. Where a drunken sailor may get into 
. +4 , 
reeaee Meggan 32. Outcome of more T.N.T. perhaps (7) 
too — clean, sparkling- 33. Faltering speech (7) 
white teeth. DOWN. 
. Reserved (7) 
Possible epithet for the Gloomy Dean +) 
Sin and ale appropriately go together >) 
. Nests ot the ‘‘ high-ups’’ (6) 
3. Place famous for its architectural  clina- 
tion (4) : 
. Time when Excelsior appeared in an lpine 
village (7) 
. A hit or twenty (5) 
. Associates’ home on the rolling deep: -1) 
Headmaster’s striking reply to a saucy 
schoolboy? (5, 6) sy 
3. It is found both above and below 27 a: 2s (7) 
. Dick Turpin’s happy hunting-ground 


7. Cons 2 é ate (3 
SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE ere 
OF LADIES IN REDUCED 21. “Why, so this —— will command tl sun.” 
The Taming of the Shreu 
CIRCUMSTANCES 22. Dancer on an excursion (7) 


i Name 24. Though it is not quite a full-stop, may 
gro oe eee (Mr., Mrs., ete.) have its point, as every housewife k: vs (6) 
( 


5. Flies (5) 
Do please remember our numerous poor Address Place to speed the parting guest (3, 3 
ladies in want, many ill and elderly, 9, ye a or ~ iy te “) 
some air-raid victims. WILL YOU : : ~ 30. It pushed out the bassinet 
SOLUTION TO No. 791. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which - 
HELP THIS VERY HUMAN CAUSE? appeared in the issue of March 23, will be announced next week. 
It is a pitiful truth that this Society has ACROSS.—1 and 9, That is the end of the news; 8, Truism; 12, Axis; | The winner of Crossword No. 75 ) is 
man r ladies from spendin 13, A tea kettle; 15, Ogres; 16, Beaten up; 17, Car; 18, Gardener; 20, 5 
a | ee ee f Ref 23 Night belis: 24 Torn; 26 Retreat; 27, Give in; 28, Latitudi- Flvyi Offi E. A. Hall 
eir last days in the workhouse. All efer ; “OTN - hearts ms Ths € 2% é 27, Give mi 28, : i “7 ying cer EL. A. , 
: narian. N.—2, arrier; 3, hin; » Samite; 5, ot water; , : 
i ee Elementary; 7, Foster-parent; 10, Eaten; 11, Major-general; 14, Assen- Downham Market, 
ete = tient; 16, Bar; 17, Cemented; 19, Right; 21, Florida; 22, Slogan; t 1, 
es ee ae s 25. Over. Norfol«. 
ociety, Lancaster House, Malvern. 


Narrow bands are also used to emphasise the front fastening 
and revers, or side seams of coats. These are in the form of plain 
bands on a herring-bone tweed, or as narrow check bands of worsted 
on a dark barathea coat. Sometimes the bands are in a bright colour 
such as emerald or canary on a dark. They are discreetly used but 
dramatic against the plain tailored lines of the coats. 

Dust coats in fine covert gabardines with raglan sleeves and gathers 
and gores to give fullness in front are being shown by more than one 
great wholesale house. They will be in the shops during the Summer 











Sold everywhere in standard sizes. 



































